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Christmas in Colonial America 


DorotHy A. NEUHOFF 


In colonial America, the celebration of 
Christmas varied in different parts of the coun- 
try: in New England, the Puritans frowned 
upon the observance of Christmas for many 
years; in colonial New York, English and 
Dutch customs prevailed; in Virginia, the in- 
fluence of the Anglicans was strong; while in 
Louisiana and Canada, Christmas was essential- 
ly French. As the people moved from place to 
place, they took their customs with them, and 
today, Christmas in America is a combination 
of practices coming down from colonial days, 
practices which incorporate a number of old- 
world traditions, thus making the American 
festival unique. In some localities, however, 
Christmas is still being observed in almost the 
same manner as it was in the colonial period, 
as for example, in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
where the Christmas celebration of the 
Moravians has remained almost unchanged for 
200 years. 

The first Christmas Day in the history of 
New England, that of December 25, 1620, at 
Plymouth, was described by Governor William 
Bradford in his History of Plymouth Planta- 
tion 1620-1647, as follows: “And the 25 day 
begane to erecte the first house for commone 
use to receive them [the Pilgrims] and their 
goods.” The Pilgrims had arrived at Province- 
town Harbor in Cape Cod in November, and in 
December they had begun to move across the 
harbor to Plymouth. Christmas Day found them 
building the first house of the little settlement 
—cutting trees, sawing them, and carrying the 
timbers. The little band of Pilgrims showed 
their disapproval of the usual celebration of 
Christmas by hard work, but with the going 
down of the sun they were allowed to have some 
“beere” ; they had been drinking water, but now 
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on Christmas Day they were allowed a mug of 
beer. The traditional feasting, Christmas carols, 
and other customs of the Yuletide season, how- 
ever were lacking. 

In November, 1621, a year after the May- 
flower had arrived, a small ship came to the 
colony bringing a number of young men. In his 
History, Governor Bradford records his calling 
out these raw recruits to work on Christmas 
Day. Some of the men refused to work, claim- 
ing that it was “against their consciences to 
work” on Christmas. The governor agreed to 
excuse them until they were “better informed.” 
Returning at midday and finding them playing 
“pitch the barr” and “stoole-ball” in the streets, 
he told them that it was “against his conscience” 
that they should play while others worked, and 
made them stop their games “since which time,” 
he continued, “nothing hath been attempted 
that way, at least openly.” These last three 
words show that Bradford was not averse to 
the spirit of Christmas, but only to the abuses 
as they had known them in England. This little 
group of Pilgrims who had separated from the 
established church in England, hated the gay 
English Christmas of revelry, dancing, carol- 
ing, eating and drinking, but they showed a 
certain tolerance not practiced in the neighbor- 
ing Massachusetts Bay Colony. In fact the Pil- 
grims had no such “contemptible law” prohibit- 
ing the celebration of Christmas as the Puritans 
adopted in the Bay Colony after they had 
settled.? 

The Puritan Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
frowned upon the keeping of Christmas. Its 
leader, John Winthrop, is silent on the subject 
of Christmas in his History of New England, 
1630-1649. On December 25, 1630, he made no 
entry ; the previous day he had commented upon 
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the weather, and on December 26 he noted that 
the “rivers were frozen up.” Apparently a bliz- 
zard had struck the little settlement at Boston 
on the first Christmas Eve of its existence.’ 


No doubt there was great rejoicing in both 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay Colonies 
when they heard that the Puritan Parliament in 
England in June, 1647, had abolished the ob- 
servance of the three festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide (the seventh Sunday 
after Easter), and other holy-days. Churches 
were to be open and shops closed on those days.*® 
Before the Puritan regime the English kings 
had made Christmas a festive occasion by dis- 
tributing gifts to the poor, having masques at 
court, and giving great banquets. Now that the 
Puritans were in control, they suppressed not 
only the abuses of Christmas (cards, dice, 
masking, mumming, bowling, and feasting), 
but the festival itself. To set a good example, 
Parliament met even on Christmas Day, al- 
though, according to one member, the proceed- 
ings were not very lively; yet sometimes the 
shops in London were shut and Christmas Day 
was observed. Puritans who objected to the 
celebration of Christmas were fined and im- 
prisoned. One such Puritan, a lawyer, was 
sentenced to be fined £5,000, to be expelled from 
Oxford and from his profession, to stand twice 
in the pillory, losing an ear each time, and to 
suffer perpetual imprisonment. In 1647, ever- 
green decorations were put up in London, and 
the Lord Mayor and the City Marshall rode 
around setting fire to them. At Canterbury, the 
Mayor was beaten “until he was senseless,” and 
a mob “mauled him terribly, broke all his win- 
dows, as well as his bones.’”* Doubtless, during 
the Puritan regime in England, many people, 
especially in country places, kept up some sort 
of celebration of the old family festival by at- 
tending church, playing games, singing, danc- 
ing, and feasting. Likewise, in New England, 
there were some people who continued to cele- 
brate Christmas even after celebrations were 
legally suppressed. 


Following the example of the Puritans in 
England, the Massachusetts General Court in 
1659 passed a law forbidding the keeping of 
Christmas by “forbearing labour, feasting, or 
any other way” under penalty of five shillings.°® 
We might wonder why Massachusetts delayed 


so long before making this law, while the Puri- 
tans in England had abolished the festival a 
number of years earlier. It has been suggested 
that new elements had come into the colony— 
sailors, transients, and others—who introduced 
practices which caused alarm, and, therefore, 
legal action was taken.® 


With the return of the Stuarts in 1660, 
Christmas was widely celebrated again in Eng- 
land. In 1665, commissioners were sent over by 
Charles II demanding that the Massachusetts 
General Court repeal its law forbidding the 
keeping of Christmas as it was against the law 
of England. The Massachusetts General Court 
took its time, and finally in May, 1681, con- 
sented that the “law against keeping Christmas 
be left out.”* From then on the Christmas spirit 
began to reassert itself, although it was many 
years before general Christmas celebrations 
took place in New England. 

On Christmas Day, 1685, Judge Sewall, in 
Boston, joyfully recorded in his Diary that the 
carts came to town, and that shops were open, 
yet that some people observed the day. Next 
year, a few carts were active and shops again 
were open on Christmas, to the delizht of the 
Judge.* 

Governor Edmund Andros arrived in Boston 
on December 25, 1686, and made preparations 
for a real English Christmas festival. The 
people, however, would not permit him to hold 
his services in the Puritan meeting-house, and 
consequently Christmas Day was observed in 
the Town House. This was the first formal 
Christmas celebration with legal sanction to be 
held in Boston. Soon the temptation to join in 
Christmas festivities proved too much even for 
members of the most conservative congrega- 
tions in New England. Some Huguenots had 
arrived from France and formed their own 
church, and presently they had a Christmas 
festival. They were tolerated by the Puritans. 
Judge Sewall and the Puritan clergy continued 
to keep careful watch for the “arch enemy.” In 
1697, the Judge recorded in his Diary: “Shops 
are open and Carts and sleds come to Town with 
Wood and Fagots as formerly.”’ Nine years 
later he stated his satisfaction with the shops 
being open, and carts and horses coming to 
town on Christmas Day.® 


To help in suppression of Christmas, clergy- 
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men dealt with the subject in the pulpit. Cotton 
Mather denounced Christmas festivities on 
December 25, 1712, in strong words, objecting 
to the celebration of the birth of Christ “by 
mirth, by long eating, by hard drinking, by lewd 
gaming, by rude revelling.” In his Advice from 
the Watch Tower, Cotton Mather explained 
why the Puritans objected to the celebration of 
Christmas in any form, saying that Our Lord 
had not “instituted any stated holidays” and 
that such “‘impieties” were abominable things 
“hateful to God.”° 

The Puritans condemned the use of green at 
Christmas as pagan. In 1753, the Old South 
Church allowed worshippers at King’s Chapel, 
whose building had been burned, to use their 
church on condition that they would not deco- 
rate it with spruce or other green. Christmas 
trees were introduced into the United States 
by German immigrants, but were not used in 
Massachusetts until 1860 when J. C. Buschman, 
a German, erected a tree in Westfield, and in- 
vited people to see it."? 

Gradually, Boston assumed a more hospitable 
attitude toward Christmas. In 1765 a Boston 
minister wrote that bells were rung in Christ 
Church on Christmas Eve and that the chimes 
played tunes. He went to church on Christmas 
Day where there was a “very gay and brilliant 
assembly,” and later he dined at Mr. Williams’, 
enjoying “a very handsome dinner.”'? Yet the 
staunch Puritans clung to othe old traditions. A 
young Puritan girl, Anna Green Winslow, who 
had been sent from Nova Scotia in 1770 to live 
with her aunt in Boston, kept a diary for her 
parents. Her entry for December 27, 1771, 
read: “I kept Christmas at home this year, and 
did a very good day’s work, aunt says so.’ 
John Rowe, a Boston merchant, who kept a 
diary from 1764 to 1779, remarked that by this 
time the “public feasting in Boston . . . was 
beyond anything now seen in places for the 
same population.” And yet his entry for Christ- 
mas Day, 1775, mentioned only a prayer and 
the good sermon that was preached, and the fact 
that the money gathered for the use of the poor 
amounted to sixty dollars. Next year his com- 
ment on Christmas Day was “The coldest morn- 
ing as by the thermometer for forty years; a 
thin 


In Connecticut, there was a law forbidding 


the keeping of Christmas or any saints’ days, 
making mince pies, dancing, playing cards or 
performing on any instrument of music except 
the drum, trumpet, or Jew’s harp. Yet Christ- 
mas came into its own in Connecticut sooner 
than in other parts of New England because 
of the influence of the Episcopalian Bishop Sea- 
bury, who held special services; windows were 
lighted with candles, and the church was deco- 
rated with evergreens.'® 


A pathetic note on a New England Christmas 
in 1774 appears in the diary of Lieutenant 
Barker, an English officer stationed in Boston. 
It reads: “Bad day, continued snow till evening 
when it turned to rain and sleet. A soldier of 
the Tenth was shot for desertion, the only thing 
done in remembrance of Christmas Day.’’'® 


It took a long time to overcome the inherited 
prejudice against Christmas. In fact, Christmas 
was not regarded as a holiday in New England 
until after the middle of the nineteenth century, 
although in some localities where many Episco- 
palians had settled Christmas had been cele- 
brated for many years with feasting, visiting 
and merriment. For example, in old Narra- 
gansett, which was a rich community, settled 
by Anglicans, two weeks of Christmas visiting 
and feasting had taken place for many years 
previous to the Revolution. In 1856, the General 
Court of Massachusetts made Christmas Day a 
legal holiday, and also Thanksgiving, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, and the Fourth of July, provid- 
ing that “‘all public offices should be closed upon 
the said days.”’* Gradually the old English 
Christmas spirit of kindness, innocent happi- 
ness and religious joy fully manifested itself 
in New England, and the people began to have 
all the things which we now associate with 
Christmas. 

Some authorities give Boston the credit for 
introducing into this country the practice of 
placing candles in the windows on Christmas 
Eve so that the waits (originally night watch- 
men, and later, a group of musicians) going 
about singing carols would stop before the 
houses with lighted candles in the windows and 
sing. In modern England, waits (musicians) 
play and sing in the evening for two weeks be- 
fore Christmas.'* The custom of placing lights 
in the windows on Christmas Eve spread from 
Boston to other colonies. 
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In contrast to the stern Puritans, the Dutch 
in early New York, like the Dutch in Europe, 
celebrated Christmas as a religious, social, and 
merry-making festival. No people were more 
conscious of the spirit of Christmas than the 
Dutch, who celebrated the Christmas season 
for three weeks, the merriment of some of the 
burghers becoming so violent that it had to be 
forcibly restrained. According to a legend, the 
image of St. Nicholas was used as the figure- 
head of the first Dutch emigrant ship that 
reached Manhattan Island, and he was con- 
sidered the patron saint of the little settlement. 
The Dutch in New Netherland thus gave the 
American Christmas its patron saint, who in 
other countries became Santa Claus. To the 
Dutch children he was a sacred person who 
drove reindeer which pulled a sleigh full of toys 
over the roof tops and who climbed down chim- 
neys at night filling their stockings with gifts. 


As the little village of New Amsterdam grew 
into a town of some size, the annual celebrations 
were endorsed by the government. To celebrate 
Christmas, the whole business of the com- 
munity was suspended, not only on Christmas 
Day, but for a number of days, and no un- 
necessary household work was done until the 
holiday season was over. Homes and churches 
were decorated with evergreens for the Christ- 
mas festival; these usually were not removed 
until Candlemas (February 2). The city fathers 
stopped their deliberations during the holiday 
season as is shown by the following quotations 
from an old manuscript volume in the City 
Hall: “December 24, 1654. As the winter and 
the holidays are at hand, there shall be no more 
ordinary meetings of the board [the city corpo- 
ration] between this date and three weeks after 
Christmas. The court messenger is ordered not 
to summon any one in the meantime.” The 
whole population, young and old, joined in the 
games and other revels. Among the quaint 
Dutch records are several statements that show 
that the dignified Governor Peter Stuyvesant 
frowned upon some of the “heathenish” prac- 
tices in vogue; on one occasion he absolutely 
refused to grant permission to some people to 
“ride the goode” at one of the annual feasts. 
But the family reunions, exchange of presents, 
and home festivities were not lacking even in 
the governor’s household. 


In later colonial days in New York, the 
Christmas celebration started with street sing- 
ing on Christmas Eve. Young men stole away 
from family gatherings, and in groups of five 
or six went forth guided by the twinkling light 
of lanterns. While “crinolined beauties” watched 
at the windows, the young men sang Christmas 
carols, accompanied by horns and perhaps a 
fiddle. Later, doors were opened to offer the 
visitors warmth and drink, the latter being so 
abundant that sometimes the revelers got into 
trouble with the police; the police usually were 
kindly disposed, however, and helped the poor 
unfortunate who fell by the wayside to a warm 
barn. As time wore on, Christmas night was 
license night for the youngsters; they stayed 
up late on that night. But in colonial days the 
children, after their usual devotions, chanted a 
song which began: “Saint Nicholas, good holy 
man,” and then they were off to bed. The 
Christmas tree was adopted very early in the 
Dutch colonies and soon became an important 
feature of the Christmas festival long before it 
appeared in other American colonies.’ 


Many of the Dutch had been accustomed to 
give gifts on Nieuw-jaar (New Year’s Day) 
rather than on Christmas. They called New 
Year’s Day “the great day of cake” as guests 
were generously treated to cake, wine, and 
punch. The Dutch started the custom of New 
Year’s calls and introduced it into New York 
when the city was very small. The women 
stayed at home, and in their gay finery wel- 
comed the gentlemen and dignitaries of the 
colony who called on them on that day. As the 
city grew, the newcomers, French and English, 
adopted the custom, and it has since spread 
elsewhere.?” 


Of all the Christmas celebrations none is 
more sincere and more impressive and inspiring 
than a Christmas in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
where the Moravians today still observe Christ- 
mas as in the Colonial period. In 1740 the 
Moravians had arrived in Pennsylvania as mis- 
sionaries to the Indians, and began to plant a 
settlement in the spring of the following year. 
Toward the end of that year, Count von Zinzen- 
dorf came to the settlement. By Christmastime 
only a small log house with a cow and horse 
stable attached was finished. On Christmas Eve, 
while a storm howled outside, the Count, re- 
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membering the birth of Christ in the manger, 
led the people to the stable, holding a candle and 
singing a German hymn. After the service he 
called the little settlement ‘“‘Bethlehem.”?* 


Today, the Moravians in Bethlehem celebrate 
Christmas in the manner started by Count 
Zinzendorf. The Christmas season begins with 
the first Sunday in Advent (four Sundays be- 
fore Christmas), and a love feast?* is held in 
the afternoon when there is singing, but no 
address, and steaming coffee and tasty buns are 
served to the congregation. During the follow- 
ing Sundays preparations are made to celebrate 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day. In the 
afternoon before Christmas Eve there is a love 
feast for the children. The pulpit is decorated 
with evergreens. A brief address appropriate 
for young people is delivered, and there is sing- 
ing and instrumental music showing the 
Moravians’ love of music. Then the children are 
served buns and coffee. Trays of lighted candles 
are brought in, the odor of burning beeswax 
filling the church, and the blaze of tapers sym- 
bolizing the “Light that came to Palestine.” 
Each child receives a candle and together they 
stand with radiant faces on either side of the 
pulpit forming a halo of light. Finally the 
tapers are extinguished in gradual succession, 
the music wanes, and the congregation dis- 
perses. At six o’clock the congregation reas- 
sembles, and a service of song is held. Hand- 
made candles of pure beeswax again are 
brought in. After the service, the people go to 
their homes to celebrate Christmas Eve, and 
there are family gatherings and exchange of 
gifts, around a brilliantly illuminated and deco- 
rated tree. Sweets are eaten and songs are sung. 
The home is decorated and the tree is often 
surrounded by a “putz” which contains a 
manger and other scenes connected with the 
birth of Christ. Sometimes the putz is very 
elaborate, occupying the entire room of a Beth- 
lehem home, and is usually kept for several 
weeks; it may be seen also in the churches.2* 


Christmas Day in Bethlehem is similar to the 
usual American Christmas. Before and after 
the morning service there are calls. Then comes 
the Christmas dinner. Calls are made again in 
the afternoon and exercises are held in the 
church in the evening. The spirit of Christmas 
lingers for days and even weeks. In fact, the 


atmosphere of Christmastide remains longer 
in Bethlehem than anywhere else in the United 
States. The active celebration continues all of 
Christmas week until New Year’s Day has 
ended, but some homes keep the decorations 
for weeks and occasionally for months.** 


In recent years, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
has become very conscious of its Christmas 
traditions. Its famous Christmas lighting dis- 
play was started in 1937, and each year addi- 
tions and improvements are made. In 1939, an 
immense star was erected, which in 1948 con- 
sisted of five points with eight rays, the main 
horizontal ray extending eighty-one feet, and 
the main vertical ray measuring fifty-three feet. 
This star, placed atop South Mountain, con- 
tained over 1,000 electric light bulbs and could 
be seen from a distance of twenty miles. Candles 
burned in the windows of the Moravian College 
for Women; the Hill-to-Hill Bridge was gaily 
decorated, and the high belfry of the Central 
Moravian Church was illuminated for the 
Christmas season. One of the main attractions 
was the tree on the plaza, composed in 1948 of 
112 small trees. The traditional Christmas Eve 
meal includes a variety of seafoods.** 


Moravian congregations elsewhere have simi- 
lar celebrations. In some localities the after- 
noon and evening services are combined into a 
single service held at an early hour in the eve- 
ning on account of the children; and the music 
has become more elaborate. Some congregations 
omit the love feast, but retain the beautiful 
candle service. The Moravians who settled in 
the western part of North Carolina had the 
habit of keeping careful records of all current 
events, starting with the year 1753. In their 
Christmas celebrations there were two services 
on Christmas Eve: the love feast, and candle 
ceremony for the children, the children in this 
case carrying the candles home; and a love feast 
later in the evening for the grownups. On 
Christmas Day a sermon was preached.?* 


In the Swedish settlements on the Delaware, 
Christmas was probably celebrated in the good 
Swedish manner. Their three principal holi- 
days, Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, were 
strictly observed with early services starting 
about four or five in the morning, and ending 
about eight o’clock. Then followed a High Mass 
with a sermon; sometimes there were services 
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in the afternoon. On Christmas morning the 
people met in the church at four o’clock, where 
Christmas psalms were sung and a sermon was 
preached. No doubt the Finns and Swedes in 
America followed the customs observed in their 
homelands. In the homes of Finns and Swedes 
in the seventeenth century, the floor was cov- 
ered with straw or finely-cut spruce branches; 
across of straw was made outside of some doors 
or a cross might also be painted on barrels and 
other vessels to drive away evil spirits. Teeth 
of cattle were rubbed with salt and they as well 
as the birds were given extra feed on Christmas 
Eve. 

Christmas was a happy time for the Swedes. 
Special bread and beer had been made; candles 
were lighted, especially the two large ones made 
for Christmas Eve, and their rays brought good 
luck to any clothing or silver on which they 
shone. Greetings were exchanged and presents 
given. A special porridge was eaten and a 
festive drink served. There were no Christmas 
trees in Sweden at this time, and consequently, 
none in the colony. About five o’clock Christmas 
morning, the settlers assembled in the church 
for services which lasted four hours or longer, 
after which a quiet day was spent at home. The 
following day church was attended, and visits 
were made to neighbors when tales were told 
of ghosts, giants, dwarfs, and evil spirits.** 

According to Peter Kalm, a professor from 
Swedish Finland who traveled in the middle 
colonies about 1750, the Quakers paid little at- 
tention to Christmas, since they observed no 
holiday except Sunday. They worked on Christ- 
mas Day unless it fell on Sunday. Mr. Kalm 
remarked how the Swedes in America formerly 
had candles in church on Christmas Day, and 
had celebrated the day as the Swedes did in 
Europe, but in 1750, he noticed that no candles 
were used and the celebration was much cur- 
tailed.* 

Among the Presbyterians, celebrations of 
Christmas, New Year’s Day, and Easter were 
rare as they considered them “Popish prac- 
tices.” To the Germans, however, Christmas 
was a family festival with Teutonic traditions. 
The father went to the woods and secured a 
turkey for the Christmas feast. On Christmas 
Eve, the Christmas story was told to the 
children, who hung up their stockings for the 


“Belznickel man” (Santa Claus) to fill with 
nuts, sugar, and perhaps apples and doughnuts, 
Toys were seldom given as gifts. Related fam- 
ilies not living too far apart often joined in 
celebrating the holiday. One of the men would 
dress up as the Belznickel man to thrill the 
children, dressed perhaps in black bearskin cap, 
mask, with large panther skin used as a cloak, 
After much talking, bellowing, and pulling of 
ears, he wished the children a “Merry Christ- 
mas,” and told them to hang up their socks, 
and to go to bed early, for he would not come 
to a house where a light was burning. Even 
today in rural parts of western Pennsylvania 
among some of the families of German descent, 
the Belznickel man is almost as familiar as 
Santa Claus. In town, Christmas was usually 
celebrated by eating and drinking.” 

The Virginia cavaliers brought the English 
Christmas to America. In the Old Dominion 
of Virginia Christmas has always been the 
great festival of the people, who were mainly 
descendants of members of the Church of 
England. They retained a strong attachment to 
Christmas and they brought the English Christ- 
mas customs with them. 


The Virginians had few merry Christmases 
in the first hard days of their existence, and 
Captain John Smith had the least merry of 
all. In the first year of the settlement of Vir- 
ginia, at Christmastime, he was a prisoner in 
the woods near the York River. He was kept 
prisoner for about three weeks, including the 
Christmas season (December 16, 1607-January 
8, 1608), yet, according to the records, “‘hee so 
demeaned himselfe amongst them, as he not 
only diverted them from surprising the Fort, 
but procure his owne liberty.”’ The next year he 
selected the same season for his last and de- 
cisive raid against Powhatan. With fifty 
staunch companions, he set out in snow and ice, 
but, according to Dr. William Simmonds, a con- 
tributor to John Smith’s History, “the extreme 
wind, raine, frost, and snowe caused us to 
keepe Christmas amongst the Salvages, where 
wee were never more merrie, nor fedde on more 
plentie of good oysters, fish, flesh, wild foule, 
and good bread, nor never had better fires in 
England.” This is the earliest announcement 
of the keeping of Christmas in the English 
American colonies. It is typical of the old Vir- 
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ginia adventurers. They were going to crush 
Powhatan, but on the way kept the Christmas 
season with a feast of “wild foule”’ (perhaps 
turkey), roasted brown before those blazing 
fires which reminded them of old England.*° 


In the early days of Virginia, Christmas was 
the season for attacking the Indians. Three 
times a year, but especially “before the frost 
of Christmas,” the men armed and marched 
against the red men, and all injured were “to 
be cured at the public expense.” Before long, 
those old hard times gave way to enjoyment, 
as the wilderness was tamed and the Indians 
caused no more trouble. Later, the planter 
would invite his neighbors in to share with him 
the joy and kindness of Christmastime after 
the good old English manner. The records give 
us pictures of Virginians at this happy season: 
men with gold lace on their clothing, women in 
high heels and Elizabethan ruffs, and anxious 
children, with the Negroes peering in at the 
door and smiling. Negroes were allowed a 
share in the feast and strong drink. Small 
cabins as well as large mansions were filled 
with the festive atmosphere. Throughout Vir- 
ginia, the homes and churches were festooned 
with cedar and pine. Revelry chased away care 
and trouble as long as the Christmas season 
lasted. The family assembled—even the old 
hounds comfortably stretched out in front of 
the fire seemed to sense that Christmas had 
come; on the table the candlelight flickered, 
glasses clinked, and fine old vintages cheered 
the heart. 


The crowning event of the day was the 
Christmas dinner. The Negro butler officiated 
in black garb. A large roasted turkey was 
placed at the head of the table; delicious ham, 
“ancient sirloin,” and rich Indian corn pud- 
ding were served, with plenty of “wassail” 
made of rum. On Christmas Day, eggnog was 
served from a large silver bowl, and became 
one of the distinctive features of the season. 
Toasts with madeira wine were drunk after 
the rich plum pudding was removed, while the 
women and children were present. The women 
then retired to the drawing-room, and the men 
remained eating nuts and drinking.*’ 

Such a Christmas was celebrated by George 


Washington on December 25, 1783, soon after 
he had resigned his commission in the Revolu- 


tionary army. He returned to his home to find 
many guests, arriving at Mount Vernon on 
Christmas Eve with books and toys he had 
bought in Philadelphia for the Custis children. 
When he appeared at breakfast the next morn- 
ing, he wore the plain costume of a country 
gentleman, having put away his army uniform 
and sword. Breakfast was scarcely over when 
the Negroes began to arrive to wish their 
master and mistress a “Merry Christmas,” 
and to receive a few shillings as a present. 
Neighbors came to share in the welcome. Din- 
ner was served and the table sagged with fish, 
turkey, duck, venison, besides Christmas pies 
and plum pudding. Toasts were drunk, Wash- 
ington giving the toast that he always gave: 
“To all our friends.” The men lingered at the 
table, while the ladies withdrew to the drawing- 
room for chatting and music on the harpsi- 
chord. Washington, and later, the other men, 
joined the ladies to play games. Finally, the 
candles were extinguished, and thus ended the 


happiest Christmas that Mount Vernon had 
ever known.** 


The Christmas of 1783 contrasted strongly 
with those spent by George Washington in 1776 
and 1777. In 1776 the revels of the Hessians in 
the British army at Trenton on Christmas Eve 
made the victory of Washington easier. He 
crossed the Delaware on Christmas night, found 
the British army sleeping off the effects of much 
celebration, and took Trenton by surprise. 
Christmas the next year found Washington at 
Valley Forge, where he dined with his officers 
and spent a gloomy Christmas of sickness, cold, 
hunger, and discouragement. The war Christ- 
mases that followed were brighter. In 1778, 
and again in 1781, George Washington spent 
Christmas as a guest of Robert Morris. In 1779, 
1780, and 1782, Mrs. Washington visited the 
General at camp at Christmas. In 1789, George 
Washington celebrated his first Christmas as 
President by attending St. Paul’s Church in 
New York; in his Diary, Washington remarked 
that “the visitors to Mrs. Washington this 
afternoon were not numerous, but respectable.” 
Eight years later, after his retirement from the 
presidency, he was back at Mount Vernon where 
he spent a quiet holiday. Washington’s last 
Christmas, in 1798, was shared with C. C. 
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Pinckney and his daughter, and Captain John 
Spotswood came in the afternoon.** 


The two secret diaries of Mr. William Byrd 
of Westover, Virginia, have been published, but 
they fail to throw much light on the celebration 
of Christmas by that gentleman, although Mr. 
Byrd was a hospitable, gay, and fun-loving 
individual. According to L. B. Wright and 
Marion Tinling, editors of the first Byrd 
Diary,** Mr. Byrd had “dietary and health 
peculiarities that made him unusually ab- 
stemious in that age.” Byrd’s entry for Decem- 
ber 25, 1709, mentioned his neglect to say his 
prayers because of company; he attended 
church and he and his company dined on roast 
beef. In the afternoon he walked about the 
plantation and in the evening they were “‘very 
merry” and so were his servants. But he often 
states in a day’s summary that he had been 
merry, or at least had played billiards or cards. 
The next year on Christmas Day he went to 
church—brought nobody home to dinner—took 
a walk in the afternoon. “In the evening,” he 
goes on, “I read a sermon... but a quarrel 
which I had with my wife hindered my taking 
much notice of it. However, we were reconciled 
before we went to bed.” In the second diary 
that has been published, Mr. Byrd notes that 
on December 25, 1739, ‘I went not to church.” 
Company arrived and he ate boiled turkey and 
oysters. The following Christmas he mentions 
the fact that “nobody went to church except 
my son because of the cold.’** Apparently, 
attendance at church was not an essential part 
of the Christmas celebration in Virginia, at 
least in the mind of Mr. Byrd. 


By the nineteenth century, the Christmas 
tree and Santa Claus had been added to Christ- 
mas celebrations and became a part of the 
Virginia Christmas traditions. Fireworks have 
been used for a long time by the young people 
in the Virginia celebrations, as they are in the 
South generally. 


The French in colonial America had their 
distinctive way of observing Christmas. The 
Creoles in old Louisiana were ignorant of the 
English Christmas which the people of the 
eastern colonies had brought with them, and 
their Noel was mainly a religious festival, as 
different from “the jolly, noisy, boisterous 
Christmas of old England as its patron saint 


‘Papa Noel’ is from Santa Claus.” Other 
Creole holidays, too, were religious rather than 
secular. The women were very devout—the men 
were busy riding, fishing, hunting, and gam- 
bling—but to the women were left only the 
church and the dance for recreation. 


On Christmas Eve the family assembled 
around the fireside to wait for the midnight 
mass. The younger children had been sent to 
bed to dream of the gifts Papa Noel would bring 
them the next day. His presents were few and 
trifling—candy or cake. On New Year’s Day 
their parents gave them “real” presents, pre- 
sented in person, and not put into their stock- 
ings. Meanwhile, the older folks passed the 
time until midnight with various kinds of di- 
versions, with plenty of delicacies of the creole 
kitchen, as well as wine and tafia (rum from 
molasses). They sang, danced, and played 
games until the bell of the old cathedral an- 
nounced the hour of midnight, when the whole 
population of the city turned out and went to 
hear the midnight mass, commemorating, al- 
most in panorama, the story of the birth of 
Christ. Thus was Christmas Day ushered in, 
but there was no Christmas dinner, no eggnog, 
no Santa Claus. It was on New Year’s Day 
that the big family dinner was served. The use 
of fireworks on Christmas was introduced into 
America by the French in Louisiana, and 
spread to many of the southern states, where 
they are now regarded as an indispensable ac- 
companiment to Christmas.**® 


At Saint Genevieve, Missouri, an old French 
settlement, Christmas is still celebrated in an 
almost traditional manner. The midnight mass 
has been retained and it has been broadcast 
over the radio for a number of years. The 
priests, choir boys, and girls with white dresses 
and gold and silver crosses carry an image of 
the infant Christ in a satin-covered cradle with 
candles on either side. The procession moves 
to the rear of the church where the image is 
placed in a straw-filled manger, the ceremony 
being accompanied with beautiful music. 
Earlier in the evening, groups of young men g0 
from house to house, singing to the tune of a 
fiddle, and stopping for drinks from time to 
time. This custom is known as “Guignolée,” or 
“Gai-Annee,” and has recently been revived In 
Saint Genevieve.*’ 
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In the small log church in early St. Louis, 
the old French families celebrated Christmas 
as a religious, not as a worldly festival. In- 


dians and Negroes, gayly decked forth, stayed’ 


on the outside. The altar was beautifully dec- 
orated and illuminated with many wax candles. 
After the impressive midnight mass, an elabor- 
ate breakfast (Le Reveillon) was served which 
was the occasion for a family reunion. Mass 
was again performed on Christmas Day, and in 
the afternoon there was visiting, and dancing 
in the evening. Both the French and the 
Spanish children placed their shoes on the 
hearth hoping that they would be filled with 
gifts. By early nineteenth century, Christmas 
had acquired a more secular character, and the 
shoes had given way to stockings hung from the 
fireplace mantels. The Germans who came to 
St. Louis made Christmas the festival of the 
Christmas tree as we now know it.** 


In Canada, too, the midnight mass with con- 
scrated bread was celebrated, and anthems 
were sung. In the Jesuit Relations,** a Jesuit 
father tells of Christmas in Quebec in 1645. 
Before the midnight mass there was music 
produced by a bass singer, a violin, and a Ger- 
man flute “‘which proved to be out of tune... 
A little cannon was fired as the signal of mid- 
night, when mass began ... The people re- 
ceived communion at the end of the high mass, 
after which a low mass was said.” There were 
four candles in the church; and four large 
kettles of fire were used to warm the chapel. 
The floor under one kettle caught fire at 5 a.m, 
but it was put out immediately by the cook. 
Today there is little difference between the ob- 
servance of Christmas by the French Canadians 
and that of their English neighbors. Both na- 
tionalities have Christmas trees, the children 
hang up their stockings, but it is to “le petit 
Jesus” not to Santa Claus, that the French 
Canadian children look for gifts. Some of the 
old beliefs are fast dying out; for example the 
belief that “on Christmas night the light of 
the stars penetrated the open recesses of the 
earth sometimes revealing hidden treasures.’’*° 


Christmas was celebrated by the Indians, 
oo, there being great variation according to 
the location. One group, probably in Canada, 
and described in the Jesuit Relations, fasted the 
day before Christmas and performed penance. 


They built a small chapel of cedar and fir 
branches in honor of the manger of Jesus, and 
sang hymns in honor of the Christ Child on 
Christmas Day. Some Iroquois in 1672 ar- 
ranged a little cradle, illuminating it with 
candles and decorating it with evergreens, and 
they sang and prayed in adoration.*: The In- 
dians of Guatemala in the early seventeenth 
century observed Christmas in a way no doubt 
influenced by the priests. The nativity scene 
was portrayed in one corner of the church, and 
the Indians from the town came to see the 
replica of Bethlehem “bringing money or some- 
thing else for an offering.” In the town and in 
the church, a dance of shepherds was per- 
formed, beginning Christmas Eve and continu- 
ing during the Christmas season; some of the 
dancers were clothed like angels with wings.** 
The Pueblo Indians today still have Christmas 
dancers in and outside of the church. At some 
places this Christmastide dancing is referred 
to as “going to Jesus” or “for Jesus.” Some 
of these Indians observed Christmas with a mid- 
night mass.** 

Christmas festivities among the Roman 
Catholics in Latin America no doubt incorpor- 
ate Spanish traditions with American, including 
Indian, modifications. The Nacimiento, or 
manger, instead of the Christmas tree, is fea- 
tured in home and church decoration. Stables 
with clay figures of Joseph and Mary, the 
angels, shepherds, animals, etc., dramatize the 
traditional scene at Bethlehem. Among the 
people of Roman Catholic beliefs there is the 
custom of hanging a lantern in front of the 
home for nine nights preceding Christmas to 
light the travelers, Mary and Joseph, on their 
search for shelter. Each night, a procession 
goes from house to house carrying the images 
of Joseph and Mary. The travelers are refused 
entrance until the house is reached where a 
party is to be held. There the images are given 
a place of honor, and song and prayer follow. 
Then comes the breaking of the pinata, a sus- 
pended earthen jar containing candies, nuts, 
and fruits for which there is a mad scramble 
when the jar is broken. On Christmas Eve, 
the party (called posada, or lodging) is fol- 
lowed by a supper and the midnight mass. 
Sometimes the meal follows the mass. The 
posada is Spanish in origin with an Indian- 
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American modification. The midnight mass 
and supper are the same as in Spain, but the 
procession and asking for lodging originated 
in Mexico. The clay figures were introduced 
by the missionaries, and sometimes are real 
works of art. Nativity plays are held in Latin 
America very much as they were in the Middle 
Ages.** 

Thus, the early colonists celebrated Christ- 
mas in their own individual ways, but as the 
population of America moved about and 
mingled, the Christmas traditions have been 
amalgamated, resulting in a Christmas that is 
typically American, but which still varies in 
details in different localities, and reflects the 
ancestry of the celebrants. 
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Washington’s Capture of ‘Trenton 


W. PALMER SMITH 
Former Head, Department of Oral English, Boys High School, Brooklyn, New York 


George Washington’s exploit of crossing the 
Delaware River with sturdy troops on Christ- 
mas night, 1776, and taking Trenton the fol- 
lowing morning, was the first good news the 
colonists had after the Declaration vf Inde- 
pendence. 

Many patriots did not learn the content of 
the Declaration until a week or two after its 
adoption. The first public reading was in Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, at noon, on 
July 8th. The following day, at Washington’s 
order, it was read to every brigade of the army. 
Whether people listened to it in churches, halls, 
or the open air, they were roused to a better 
understanding of their common cause. In many 
communities they rang church bells, and built 
bonfires. In New York they hauled down the 
gilded leaden statue of George II and proceeded 
to cast it into bullets. 

Even while embers of bonfires were smol- 
dering, British warships appeared in New York 
Bay, and the disastrous campaign for the de- 
fense of the city began. Washington hoped to 
clear the bay of battleships from Brooklyn 
Heights, as he had driven them from Boston 
Harbor from Dorchester Heights. But as he 
was obliged to scatter his forces to various 
defenses, and the enemy attacked from both the 
south and west with far greater numbers, he 
determined to withdraw to Manhattan Island, 
and maneuvered that remarkable retreat across 
the East River under cover of night and favor- 
ing fog. Invasion of the city could not be fore- 
stalled. It actually took place about a fortnight 
later, and the interim gave many patriot resi- 
dents an opportunity to flee. 

Then followed the defeats of Harlem Heights 
and White Plains, the treason of General 


Charles Lee, the fall of Fort Washington, the 
abandonment of Fort Lee, and the humiliating 
retreat across New Jersey. There were daily 
desertions from the army, and daily deflections 
of civilians to Tory ranks. This gloomiest 
period of the War dismayed many faint souls, 
but served to rouse the lion in Washington. 


While directing the passage of the remnant 
of his division over the Delaware to quarters 
in Pennsylvania, he began to devise a return. 
He knew the English with their hired Hessians 
would plan crossing that river to capture Phila- 
delphia, and he understood the weakness of 
their positions strewn up and down the east 
bank. 


On December Ist, he dispatched Colonel 
Richard Humpt to commandeer all boats above 
and below Trenton Falls. With the aid of river- 
men and farm boys all kinds of boats from the 
Delaware and Lehigh Rivers were collected, 
and then concealed west of the densely wooded 
Malta Island, and in Knowles Creek. Special 
rafts were made for artillery and horses. 


With reinforcements of men formerly under 
General Lee and three regiments from Ticon- 
deroga, the Chief was enabled to select his best 
troops for the contemplated assault on Trenton. 
On Christmas Eve he called a conference of 
his leaders at General Greene’s headquarters 
on the Newtown Road, and after a frugal sup- 
per explained his plan to surprise the Hessians 
when Christmas revels would be likely to relax 
their vigilance. The onset was to be made in 
three divisions; General Gates was to cross at 
the south to Burlington, General Ewing at the 
center directly to Trenton, and Washington 
nine miles above and approach from the north. 
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Orders were issued early Christmas morn- 
ing. Careful preparations were made, including 
rations for three days, and forty rounds of 
ammunition. Boats were to be taken to the 
ferries that afternoon, and Washington’s wing 
of 2,500 men were to report at McKonkey’s 
Crossing at dusk. About midday the unexpected 
hazard of floating ice developed. The night of 
December 20th had been so cold that the upper 
branches of the river were frozen over, and 
milder temperature on the 24th broke up the 
ice and started it down stream. 


As the Commander-in-Chief with his staff 
arrived on the shore at nightfall and faced the 
defiance of the turbulent ice flow, he had the 
further chagrin of messages from General 
Gates and General Ewing stating that the 
menace of the ice compelled them to abandon 
the expedition. It seemed as though nature and 
chosen officers were conspiring to thwart his 
purpose. Still he could not take the risk of 
colder weather favoring the British by bridging 
miles of the stream, and he felt confident 
Christmas time was his great present ad- 
vantage. Unhesitatingly he gave the order to 
man the boats. 


General Knox assumed command. His voice 
rang out in the darkness above the calls of 
boatmen and horsemen, the tread of troops, 
and the mingled sounds of crunching ice, seeth- 
ing water, and rising wind. It was most for- 
tunate that Colonel John Glover and his 
Marblehead fishermen handled the boats, for 
they were experienced in difficult navigation 
and managed to stem the stream in spite of 
the headlong current, the upending and imped- 
ing ice cakes, and the incessant pounding of 
the boats. The return trips for reloading, with- 
out soldier ballast, were intensely difficult. 
Caution compelled them to get along with 
meager use of lanterns and torches. The cold 
and wind increased and about eleven o’clock 
snow and sleet began to fall. It was expected 
that all could be ferried over by midnight, but 
it was three hours later when the last gun and 
man were brought to the Jersey shore. 


Washington, well wrapped in a cloak, crossed 
in one of the first boats, posted his pickets, 
and attended to his chestnut sorrel mount when 
led off a raft. As he insisted on supervising the 
landings, he declined shelter in the little ferry 


house, but occasionally rested by taking a seat 
on a discarded bee hive. The prolonged periog 
of waiting was almost unendurable. The young 
soldiers, many poorly clad, restlessly moved 
about in the storm and darkness. They were 
relieved when they got the order to march. Of 
course there was no hope of carrying out 
Washington’s original plan of attack before 
daybreak, but they grimly repeated to them. 
selves the password, “Victory or Death.” 

The officers put pieces of white paper on 
their hats to help recognition, and a number 
of farmers went along as scouts and guides, 
The line of march was first eastward a mile 
and a quarter to Bear Tavern, then south 
toward Trenton. It was hard going over the 
slippery ground in the driving storm, but it 
was better after the turn southward with the 
wind no longer in their faces, and through a 
stretch of woods it was better yet. The officers 
warned their men to pass farmhouses quietly. 
Half way to Trenton the dawn helped them 
to see their way. 


Just before reaching Birmingham they 
paused for a hasty meal; Washington, without 
dismounting, accepted hospitality from Ben- 
jamin Moore’s kitchen. As they left Birming- 
ham the column divided, General Sullivan 
taking the River Road with 1,500 men and ten 
cannon, while Washington and Greene with 
the other 1,000 and ten more cannon crossed 
fields to the Pennington Road. This enabled 
the first contingent to approach the town from 
the west, and the second from the north. When 
it was reported to Washington that much of 
the priming powder was wet and useless, he 
replied, “Well then, boys, we must fight them 
with the bayonet.” 


A flashback of Christmas Day in Trenton 
corroborates Washington’s estimate of condi- 
tions there. Colonel Johann Rahl (variously 
spelled) and his three Hessian regiments took 
little heart in their assignment, and held the 
fugitive Americans in contempt. Rahl was ad- 
vised to prepare redoubts, but considered them 
unnecessary. The garrison could not let Christ- 
mas pass without celebration, and Rahl him- 
self had such a merry time feasting with 
cronies at the home of Abraham Hunt and 
reveling over cards and wine after midnight, 
that he had a stupefying hangover the next 
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morning. At four in the morning Lieutenant 
Fischer reported horses and cannon ready for 
morning patrol, but Rahl was asleep and Major 
Dechow ordered the drill omitted on account 
of the weather. No one at Trenton realized that 
the violent storm at first befriended them by 
postponing the hour of attack, and then be- 
trayed them by keeping them indoors and con- 
cealing the approach of the Continentals. 

At about eight o’clock, the farmer scouts dis- 
covered the Hessian pickets half a mile from the 
town. Some of them escaped and gave the 
alarm. Washington pointed with his sword and 
shouted; “There, my brave fellows, are the 
enemies of your country. Remember now what 
you are about to fight for.” The engagement 
was vigorous and speedy. Washington’s column 
reached the village outskirts only a few minutes 
before the Sullivan force entered from the west 
through Second and Front Streets. Hessian 
drums sounded the call to arms. The enemy 
rushed into the streets and began sniping from 
behind houses. At the head of King and Queen 
Streets (where the Battle Monument now 
stands) General Knox planted cannon to sweep 
the two chief thoroughfares. Alexander Ham- 
ilton, then nineteen years of age, kept one of 
the guns booming. The Hessian artillerymen 
tried to oppose this by two cannon at Warren 
Street, but patriots rushed forward and drove 
the gunners away before they were able to fire. 

The confused Hessians were crowded toward 
Assanpink Creek, a branch of the Delaware and 
a considerable stream. Colonel Rahl led a com- 
pany into an orchard and then rushed back 
among the houses for better protection. The 
Americans soon drove them into the open south 
of the town. Rahl, wounded by a musket ball, 
fell from his horse. His men turned and fled 
eastward toward Princeton, but as this had 
been anticipated, Colonel Hand’s regiment of 
riflemen headed them off. The Hessians per- 
ceived the trap was tight and grounded their 
colors. Rahl, supported by sergeants, ap- 
proached Washington and surrendered his 
sword. Thus Trenton was taken, and it was ac- 
complished by only an hour of actual fighting. 

The battle cost the Hessians about 900 pris- 
oners, five officers and seventeen privates killed, 
Six officers and seventy-eight privates wounded ; 
also six cannon, three ammunition wagons, and 


other supplies. The Continental casualties were 
only two privates killed, two deaths from 
freezing, two officers and two privates wounded. 
This contrast in losses gives further evidence of 
the surprise and disorganization in the town, 
and the determined nature of the assault. 

Washington ordered his followers to be 
ready for the return march soon after noon, 
and recommended that they rest and refresh 
themselves as best they could until that hour. 
He paroled all the seriously wounded Hessians, 
and with General Greene visited the dying 
Rahl at the home of Stacy Potts. 

A few of the officers returned to Pennsylvania 
by the Trenton ferry, but the majority headed 
for McKonkey’s Crossing. The extremely bad 
weather persisted, with snow, sleet, and some- 
times hail. The prisoners, guarded by General 
Stirling and his brigade, were downhearted 
and sullen. The patriots’ mood was very dif- 
ferent from that of the morning. Then they 
were tense with responsibility and worried 
about the outcome. Now they slogged along 
with light hearts, chuckled occasionally, or 
passed comments such as: “We scared ’em.”; 
“Did you see ’em run?”; “What a lickin’ they 
took!” 

The river was still blocked with ice and 
crossing extremely arduous. The prisoners 
were taken first. A boat load of German officers 
drifted down stream nearly two miles where 
they finally waded 200 feet to shore. Several 
boats capsized, forcing involuntary swims in 
the icy water. 

The troops exemplified the “spirit of 1776.” 
They endured that bitter storm for more than 
twenty-four hours and marched twenty to 
thirty miles. At least 1,000 of them were unfit 
for duty the next day. 

The victory at Trenton was important. It 
proved that the Declaration could be backed 
by deeds. It inspired the people with new hope 
and spirit, and transformed the despondent 
troops into a triumphant army. 

Reports of the victory could not appear 
promptly in the colonial press. The Pennsyl- 
vania Evening Post managed to present an 
account on December 31st, but most of the 
papers included it in January issues. The Con- 
necticut Gazette, for example, printed details 
on January 24th. 
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A Social Science Project 


IRENE O’BRIEN 


Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Paraphrasing Vice-President Thomas Mar- 
shall’s classic remark about the need of this 
country, it can be truthfully said that what our 
schools need is good public relations. 


Teachers of American history and civics are 
in a strategic position to favorably strengthen 
the bond between their schools and the tax- 
payers. Local history and government lend 
themselves to projects of immense value to 
both students and citizens of every community. 
Such a project was carried out in Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, during the school year of 
1948-1949. 


Forty students volunteered to do the neces- 
Sary research to compile the biographies of 
the Mayors of Toledo from 1837 to 1949. They 
enlisted the aid of the Toledo Public Library 
and found the staff most enthusiastic and help- 
ful. All the biographies were approved by the 
library before publication, and the finished 
product was displayed in one of their main 
windows. 


Local histories and old newspaper files were 
consulted and checked for discrepancies, and 
there were many! The name of one chief ex- 
ecutive had been omitted from the official pro- 
ceedings of the City Council for 1861, and from 
subsequent published lists. The students’ study 
restored this mayor to his rightful place in the 
city’s political history. Descendants of the 
mayors were located and interviewed; a tal- 
ented art student read the material and se- 
lected significant facts that could be illustrated 
in each biography, and the Commission of Pub- 
licity and Efficiency offered to publish the series 
in their official weekly publication of the city 
of Toledo, The Toledo City Journal, under the 
title, His Honor, the Mayor. Pictures of the 
student authors and those available of the 
mayors, together with the clever illustrations, 
made attractive copy. Subscribers to the Jour- 
nal include business concerns, all municipal 
employees, schools and individuals. Many fa- 


vorable comments were received from the 
readers. 


A general appraisal of the effort was con- 
tained in the following statement of Mayor 
DiSalle in the initial issue of the series: 


It is generally agreed that an appreciation 
and understanding of local government is 
one of the soundest steps toward good citi- 
zenship. Anything that will promote good 
citizenship is a commendable effort, but, 
especially might I say, promotion of un- 
derstanding and interest in local public 
affairs among our high school students should 
be considered the soundest of all paths to 
good government and good administration 
of public affairs. Insight into the hopes and 
aims of our community may be achieved 
best by the study of those who have made our 
community’s history. Young citizens grow 
into voting citizens. Understanding young 
voters are the hope and the fortress of to- 
morrow. I am very happy to see that high 
school officials and teachers, members of the 
Toledo Library staff, and high school stu- 
dents have entered into this study. 


From the standpoint of modern education, 
here was a perfect project. The motivation 
was unique—these boys and girls were actually 
writing history to be published, and to be 
bound and preserved by the city, the library and 
the schools. They had to be accurate! The 
study also correlated the work of the various 
departments in the school—English, art, type- 
writing, history. 


What better way to build good public rela- 
tions for our schools than to develop a sense 
of pride in the history and growth of one’s 
own town or city through actual student re- 
search and cooperation with various units of 
their local government.’ 


1 Copies of The Toledo City Journal containing 4 
description of the project may be obtained from the 
writer of this article. 
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Nuffield College at Oxford 
and the Social Studies 


D. N. CHESTER 


Lord Nuffield, the greatest benefactor of Ox- 
ford University since the Middle Ages, gave 
to that educational institution in October, 1937, 
a large site and £900,000 for the building and 
endowment of a new college. World War II pre- 
vented building, but work was started in 1948 
on a small section of the whole structure. In 
May, 1949, the foundation stone of the college 
was laid by Lord Halifax, Chancellor of the 
University, in the presence of Lord Nuffield. 
The first part should be completed towards the 
end of 1950, but it is likely to be many years yet 
before the whole college is completed. 

The Nuffield College differs from the tradi- 
tional Oxford College in four main ways. First, 
it is a graduate college, and may have not 
more than forty students who must be reading 
for the degrees of doctor of philosophy, bach- 
elor of literature and bachelor of science, or 
be otherwise engaged in or contemplating ap- 
proved research. Students are elected after 
a competitive interview and a number of stu- 
dentships are offered. A purely graduate col- 
lege is something of an experiment in Britain. 
It is particularly striking that the development 
should have taken place in a university whose 
main pride, and rightly so, is in its honors 
schools for those reading for a first degree. 
But this year there are about a thousand stu- 
dents reading for advanced degrees in Oxford, 
the great majority being in medicine or science, 
so that while increasing the numbers passing 
through the various honors schools, Oxford is 
also making a major contribution to the train- 
ing of research workers. 


Corporate Life In College 


In medicine and the physical and natural 
sciences, the graduate finds a base and a place 
for meeting other researchers in his broad field 
in the hospital and the laboratories. In social 
studies he may find himself rather isolated. 
For the great majority of the other students 


Nuffield College, Oxford, England 


in the college of which he is a member will be 
reading for their first degree. By being also 
associated with Nuffield College, however, he is 
brought into closer contact with other advanced 
students. Already by providing daily lunches 
at which fellows and students eat together, by 
holding special seminars and in various other 
ways, the college is going some way to provide 
a corporate life. There will also be residential 
accommodation in the next part of the college 
to be built. 


Secondly, the college is concerned with one 
broad field—Social Studies—and not the whole 
field of human knowledge. Thus, the college 
has among its fellows those concerned with eco- 
nomics, statistics, social and political theory, 
colonial and international affairs, government 
and public administration, industrial relations, 
social medicine, law, modern and economic 
history. Social studies (the term is preferred 
in Oxford to “Social Sciences’) has been a 
comparatively neglected branch of university 
studies in Britain. 

But since 1945 there has been a considerable 
quickening of interest, mainly due to the 
greater appreciation of the need for studies 
which might help in solving Britain’s con- 
temporary social and economic problems. There 
has also been a special government grant to 
the universities for this purpose. The full effect 
of this quickened development will not be meas- 
urable for some time, for university teachers 
have been burdened with additional teaching 
due to the large increase in the number of stu- 
dents in this field. 

Nuffield College should be able to make its 
own special contribution to this development. 
It aims at providing a training for the student 
engaged on his first piece of research. It 
should be able in time, and in various ways, to 
assist in the development of social studies in 
Oxford, for example, by accumulating a spe- 
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cialist library. The college should be able to pro- 
vide a temporary base for scholars from over- 
seas countries who may wish to engage in 
research in Britain. Already among its re- 
search fellows and students there are men from 
the United States, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, 
and New Zealand. 

Thirdly, the college may have fellows and 
students of both sexes. This is very much an 
innovation at Oxford, which notwithstanding 
the establishment in recent years of several 
women’s colleges is still predominantly a col- 
lection of men’s colleges. 

Fourthly, Lord Nuffield in his wisdom saw 
that research in social studies might well be 
arid unless the college was brought into direct 
and close contact with practical affairs. There 
is thus the phrase in the statute governing the 
college: encourage research . . . especially 


by making easier the cooperation of academic 
and non-academic persons.” This cooperation 
is helped by the college’s having visiting fellows, 
chosen for their ability to further research 
in the college by virtue of “their practical ex- 
perience in the professions or in industry or 
commerce.” They are full members of the col- 
lege and its governing body but do not, of 
course, give their full time to its affairs. 

Another method of cooperation is the private 
conference held from time to time. The college 
invites between forty and fifty persons drawn 
from industry and commerce, government and 
public affairs, and the universities to discuss 
questions of current importance. Two such 
week-end conferences were held last summer 
to consider certain problems raised by large- 
scale organizations and the nationalized in- 
dustries. 


A Forgotten Patriot 


HAROLD T. PINKETT 


National Archives, Washington, D. C. 


There are few Americans who have not 
heard of Paul Revere and Francis Scott Key. 
The names and deeds of these patriots have 
become immortal in verse, story, and song. 
But there is an American who rivalled the cele- 
brated ride of Revere and who stood bravely 
with Key when the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
burst upon his enraptured vision. Yet this 
patriot has remained unhonored and unsung. 
Such has been the undeserved fate of John 
Stuart Skinner. 

Skinner, the son of a veteran of the Am- 
erican Revolution, was born in Calvert County, 
Maryland, on February 22, 1788. He was edu- 


cated in local schools and at Charlotte Hall, a © 


classical academy in St. Mary’s County. Later 
he studied law at Annapolis and was admitted 
to the bar at the age of 21. 

With the outbreak of the War of 1812, he 
offered his service to the United States govern- 
ment. President James Madison appointed him 
to a position of great responsibility as a govern- 
ment agent at Annapolis. He was authorized to 
receive and forward the ocean mails, to furnish 


American vessels with necessary supplies, to 
supervise the care of enemies admitted under 
the guardianship of a flag of truce, and to see 
that nothing happened in these activities 
against the interests of the United States. 

Young Skinner performed his work at An- 
napolis so well that he was called upon to render 
even more important service at Baltimore. 
Here he served as a government agent for the 
exchange ci war prisoners and as a purser in 
the Navy. Two warships and a flotilla of gun- 
boats were being equipped at Baltimore, under 
the command of Commodore Joshua Barney 
for the defense of the Chesapeake Bay and its 
tributary waters. Skinner’s service was de- 
sired in the handling of the large expenditures 
required by this undertaking. 

When the British attack on Washington be- 
came imminent in August, 1814, Skinner was 
not content in performing merely the routine 
duties of his office. As early as August 18 he 
had informed Commodore Barney that the 
British under the command of Admiral Cock- 
burn were coming up the Chesapeake Bay in 
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force and that the Admiral had predicted he 
would dine in Washington on the following 
Sunday. Two days later the enemy landed at 
Benedict, Maryland. Realizing the seriousness 
of this development, Skinner rode ninety miles 
in the night and was the first person to an.-. 
nounce to the defenders of Washington that the 
British had begun their destructive march 01 
the confused and unhappy city. 


After the capture of Washington, Balti- 
more became the next major point of attack 
by the British. Skinner was also destined to 
play an important part in this development. 
In their march from Washington, through 
Marlborough, the enemy captured Dr. Beanes, 
a prominent physician and scholar. Dr. Beanes 
was accused of arousing the inhabitants of this 
community to attack British soldiers as they 
strayed from their columns. He was sent as a 
prisoner aboard the fleet which was preparing 
to attack Baltimore. Alarmed for the safety of 
Dr. Beanes, several of his friends hastened to 
Georgetown to secure the assistance of Francis 
Scott Key. Promptly Key undertook to obtain 
the release of his friend and immediately 
secured the President’s permission to visit the 
British fleet. Skinner, being the government’s 
agent for war prisoners and being well known 
as such to the British authorities, was author- 
ized to accompany Key. 


Skinner and Key were courteously received 
by the British. But when the nature of their 
mission was announced, the naval officers be- 
came so hostile that it appeared that their visit 
would be futile. Fortunately, however, Skinner 
had brought letters from wounded British 
officers attesting to the humane treatment they 
had received from their American captors. 
These letters softened the hearts of the enemy 
and led to the release of Dr. Beanes. 

However, Key, Skinner, and Beanes were 
detained pending the attack of the British on 
Baltimore’s Fort McHenry. The ship on which 
they were held was anchored in a position that 
enabled them to see clearly the United States 
flag flying over the fort. Bombardment of the 
fort began on September 13, 1814. All that day 
and night Skinner stood on the deck with Key, 
excitedly watching every shell that was fired 
and listening with breathless interest to every 
explosion that followed. He saw Key scribbling 


notes of the scene on the back of a letter. 
Finally, through the gray mists of the dawn 
both Americans proudly beheld the “broad 
stripes and bright stars” of the fort’s flag wav- 
ing triumphantly over the ramparts. 


After their unsuccessful bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, the British sailed away and 
Key, Skinner, and Beanes were free to go. 
Skinner accompanied Key to a hotel in Balti- 
more where the latter wrote from notes the 
celebrated words of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Skinner was so impressed with the 
beauty and spirit of the song that he took a 
manuscript copy and arranged to have it 
printed. Thus a government agent, who has 
remained in obscurity through the years, played 
an important role in the events that produced 
a great song and helped to preserve a great 
nation. 


The rare patriotism of Skinner was further 
shown after the War of 1812 when he refused 
to seek reimbursement from the government 
for the burning of his property at St. Leon- 
ard’s Creek, Maryland, although compensation 
was given for property destroyed by the 
British on a neighboring estate. Moreover, 
not content to rest upon laurels won in the war, 
he became an outstanding journalist and an able 
government administrator. The first successful 
agricultural and turf journals in the United 
States were inaugurated by him. In 1841, 
President Harrison appointed him Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, in which capa- 
city he is reported to have reduced by $200,000 
the expenditures of the Post Office Department. 
Two Presidents honored him with appointment 
as a “visitor” of the Military Academy at West 
Point. He enjoyed the friendship and con- 
fidence of General Lafayette and became his 
business agent in America. 


An accidental fall brought death to this great 
patriot on March 21, 1851. The following 
eulogy of Skinner by the National Intelligencer 
was a fitting tribute to him: 


We are able to bear testimony to his in- 
tegrity, his honor, his kindness of heart .. . 
and we only express our conscientious belief 
when we say that in all these essentials he 
was entitled to a place in the first rank of 
humanity. 
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The Place 


of History 


in the College Curriculum: 


FRANCIS F. WAYLAND 


Wagner College, Staten Island, New York 


History is the life story of the human race. 
It is the record of man’s thoughts and actions 
through the ages. And what a fascinating 
record it is! It tells of man’s unending struggle 
for life, liberty, and happiness; it tells of his 
virtues and vices; his achievements and fail- 
ures; his law, customs, and institutions; his 
religions and arts; his hopes and fears. History 
is all that we know about all that ever hap- 
pened. It explains what we are doing, why we 
are doing it, and how we came to do it. If we 
ask why the flag of the United States has forty- 
eight stars, why the Chinese have no alphabet, 
or why the British Lord Chancellor sits on a 
woolsack in the House of Lords, we must turn 
to history for an answer. 

The fundamental idea of history is that of 
development. Development implies continuity 
and continuity implies unity. The people of the 
world are in all essentials one, and their story 
is, after all, one story. Every age inherits from 
the one which precedes it and bequeaths to the 
one which follows it. Every movement grows 
out of earlier conditions and influences future 
developments. Every country is indebted to 
other countries for ideas, words, customs, in- 
stitutions, arts, machines, and, quite often, 
part of its population; every country, in turn, 
has an impact on other countries and leaves 
its own legacy for posterity. Every people 
is influenced, to some extent at least, by other 
peoples. We, the people in the United States 
of America, are debtors to many civilizations 
of ages past in the ancient Near and Middle 
East, in the ancient Far East, in ancient Am- 
erica, in ancient Greece, in ancient Rome, as 
well as in medieval and modern Europe. His- 
tory is an unbroken sequence of events and cir- 
cumstances in the life of man here on earth. 
History is like a chain of many links, and in 


1 An address delivered at Wagner College, October 
31, 1947. 


that chain the links are cause and effect. An 
event without a cause, a force without an effect, 
is as absurd in history as in physics. As Lord 
Bryce once said: “In history there is nothing 
isolated .. .” Paraphrasing somewhat the words 
of Shakespeare, we may say that history is a 
never-ending drama in which the world is the 
stage and the people of all countries and all 
ages are the players. To use another metaphor, 
history, the story of human progress, is like 
an ever-growing river, whose tributaries, some 
small, some large, some ephemeral, some en- 
during, rise in distant mountain springs; a 
river which flows now quietly, now angrily, 
now in darkness, now in light, from obscure or 
unknown sources in that remote age when the 
race of mankind was young, down to the 
present day, and which will continue to flow as 
long as man shall exist. Development, continu- 
ity, unity—those are the key words of history. 

History provides a panoramic view of the 
course of human events. It lifts the vision to 
the mountain-top, and from there points down 
to the moving ages. It gives perspective and a 
sense of proportion. It reveals relationships, 
connections, and the interaction of forces. It 
shows the nations in their world setting. It 
is a marvelous tapestry depicting the story of 
mankind. 

“What is past is prologue.” So goes a famous 
inscription and the truth of it no one can deny. 
For out of the world of yesterday the world of 
today has grown. Consequently, if we are to un- 
derstand the present, a knowledge of the past 
is imperative. History reveals the past, and 
by revealing the past, makes the present in- 
telligible: therefore the indispensability of 
historical study. An understanding knowledge 
of history is certainly a sine qua non for intelli- 
gent citizenship. 

As the French historian Rollin declared: 
“History when well taught is a school of morals 
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for all men. It describes vice, it unmasks false 
virtue, it exposes errors and popular prejudices; 
,.. it shows by a thousand examples more per- 
suasive than all arguments that there is nothing 
great and laudable except honor and upright- 
ness.” 


History clearly reveals that sin is not only 
a reproach to any people, but also has been the 
downfall of great empires. It teaches man how 
small he is by showing him so many men 
greater. It teaches him how great he may be- 
come by showing him what less favored men 
have done. It purges him of conceit by reveal- 
ing his fancied originality as a commonplace 
of centuries gone by. It overthrows his dog- 
matism by proving to him that other men, 
no less honest than he, and much wiser, have 
been mistaken in their judgments. It expands 
his thought, reduces his ignorance, mitigates 
his bias, quickens his sympathies, moderates 
his judgments, makes him more charitable, 
more judicial in spirit, and less subject to im- 
petuous impulse. It convinces him that the 
most he has others have given him; that the 
most he knows others have taught him; and 
that all he can do he owes to others. History 
helps him to see himself as one among many 
millions, yet it brings him to know himself 
as a man in whom are potentially many, if not 
all, the same powers, feelings, thoughts, and 
achievements that other men have had, felt, 
known, or done. 


Historical training teaches the nature of his- 
torical evidence, the value of it, and the 
methods of using it. It encourages patient and 
exhaustive search for facts and the careful 
selection, analysis, comparison, synthesis, in- 
terpretation, and application of them. It 
strives to develop an open mind, an inquiring 
and critical mind, the habit of deliberate think- 
ing, and the practice of withholding judgments 
until all the data are in. It shows the necessity, 
oftentimes, of balancing one probability against 
another, when no definite conclusion can be 
reached. It points out the danger in saying 
that something was, or is, “the only,” or “the 
first,” or “the greatest.” It teaches that his- 
tory, after all, is truth, so far as man is able 
to find it, and that the search for it is eternal. 


History is closely related to other subjects 
and cannot be completely separated from them. 


To name those related subjects would be to 
run the entire gamut of the college curriculum. 
In greater or less degree, the geography of a 
country determines its history. Nearly every 
great event, or stirring incident, is associated 
with some particular place. Captain John 
Smith knew whereof he was speaking when in 
1624 he stated: “For as Geography without 
History seemeth a carkasse without motion, 
so History without Geography, wandreth as a 
vagrant without a certain habitation.” 


When we speak of history and literature we 
are merely turning the shield. For we may 
speak of history as a branch of literature, or 
of literature as a branch of history. We may 
not so often study history for its literary value, 
but we frequently do study literature for 
the light it gives to history. Literature helps 
to make history, and history helps to explain 
literature. Poetry and fiction often become the 
oratory of history; they make historical figures 
and events so vivid that we cannot forget them. 
The English historian, John Richard Green, 
stated that “When Chatham was asked where 
he had read his English history, he answered, 
‘In the plays of Shakespeare.’ ” It is said that 
no less than 40 per cent of the standard novels 
in English and American literature are histori- 
cal in theme and setting. The number of our 
fine historical poems mounts into the hundreds. 
Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus,” Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline,” and Emerson’s “Concord Hymn” 
are a few which are typical of a large class. 

A great wealth of history is embodied in 
music and art; in ballads, in operas, in ora- 
torios, in national hymns, in castles, in palaces, 
in temples, in bridges, in cathedrals, in paint- 
ings, in sculpture, in rugs, in tapestries, in 
pottery. All have their stories—their in- 
wrought history. The Phidiases, the Michel- 
angelos, the Wrens, the Bachs, the Wagners, 
and the Stuarts have been working industri- 
ously for centuries to equip the history labora- 
tory. 

Obviously, political science is closely related 
to history. We may say that history registers 
its teachings to society at large in the organized 
state. In the federal Constitution of the United 
States we may find registered all the great 
forces, movements, and interests of our his- 
tory. 
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History makes possible the subject of soci- 
ology, which concerns itself with the organiza- 
tion, phenomena, and development of society. 


Good economics requires good history. The 
two subjects cover much of the same ground. 
More and more attention is being given to the 
writing of economic, as well as social, history. 

Natural science has done much to make 
modern history. The invention of printing, 
the making of gunpowder, the use of the mar- 
iner’s compass, the cotton gin, the railroad 
train, the steamboat, the telegraph, the sewing 
machine, the Copernican theory, the teaching 
of evolution in biology, the practice of medi- 
cine and surgery, the radio, and the atomic 
bomb have revolutionized the world. They have 
correspondingly affected history. The teachers 
of chemistry, biology, and physics should have 
respect for the story of this marvelous 
progress. 

History and language study are inseparable. 
The voice of history has spoken in the tongues 
of all peoples in all ages. History provides 
background for language study and, often, the 
subject matter of it. 

To a large extent, history is philosophy and 
philosophy, history. According to an old defini- 
tion, history is “philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample.” History deals much with theories, 
ideologies, causes, and relationships. 

History and religion have a close kinship. 
Every religion has its history—the story of its 
origin, its beliefs, its leaders, its struggles, 
and its development. 

Requirements in history for college students, 
therefore, are justified on the basis of general 
culture. History provides a background of in- 


The Second World War began when Japan 
invaded China in 1931, occupied Manchuria, 
and then established the puppet state of Man- 
chukuo. At this time the British people, like 
other nations of Europe, were floundering in 
turbulent economic seas. Fully occupied with 


Britain’s Role in World War Il 


R. G. COWHERD 


Department of History and Government, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


formation for practically all other college 
Studies. It is necessary for intelligent reading. 
In current periodicals, as well as in books, there 
are frequent references to great movements 
such as the Renaissance, the Protestant Revolt. 
the Industrial Revolution, the French Revolv. 
tion, and the American Revolution; there are 
references to great documents such as Magna 
Carta, the French Declaration of the Rights o/ 
Man and of the Citizen, and the Monroe Doe. 
trine; there are references to famous char- 
acters such as Pericles, Julius Caesar, Charle- 
magne, Erasmus, Napoleon, Bismarck, and 
Lincoln. 

There are particular fields open to college 
students into which history opens the door: 
for which, indeed, history is a sine qua non: 
among these are law, politics, theology, and so- 
cial service. 

The student of law and politics should cer- 
tainly know something of the law codes of 
Hammurabi, Moses, Justinian, and Napoleon. 
He should understand the development of the 
jury system, the growth of the common law, 
John Marshall’s decisions, and the evolution 
of the American constitutional system. 

Theology, likewise, depends much upon his- 
tory, and so does social service work. This is 
so evident as to need no elaboration. 

In closing, let me say, incidentally, that to- 
day, October 31, 1947, should have a special in- 
terest to students everywhere. This is the an- 
niversary of the day, 430 years ago, when a 
young college professor, by the name of Martin 
Luther, posted his world-shaking theses on the 
church door at Wittenberg. History, in record- 
ing and transmitting his words and achieve- 
ments, has enriched the life of the world. 


domestic problems, they placed their explicit 
faith in the League of Nations to maintain 
collective security and to lighten the burdens 
of armaments. They watched with hope and 
anxiety the League’s Commission, headed by 


(Continued on page 363) 
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Topic T2. Period of Discovery and Exploration 
STUDY OUTLINE 


1. Reasons for Exploration: 

New route to Indies; economic motives; 
love of adventure; new converts to Chris- 
tianity; northwest passage. 

2. Reasons for Colonization: 

Expanding interests of trading companies ; 
profits in fur trade; surplus population in 
European states; political and religious 
rivalry at home; national advantage and 
rivalries; ambitious individuals; glowing 
accounts of new lands. 

3. The Northmen: 

Proof of their voyages to North America; 
probable landfall; lack of historic signifi- 
cance. 

4. Columbus. 

a. Early life; interest in navigation; sources 
of his plans for westward voyages. 

b. Attempts to obtain assistance. 

c. First voyage: dates; incidents; landfall 
and immediate results of his discovery ; 
what he thought he discovered. 

d. Later voyages and consequences. 

5. The Naming of America. 

a. Americus Vespucius and his voyages. 

b. His name applied to (South) America by 
Waldseemuller, 1507. 

e. Current beliefs respecting contributions 
to geography by Columbus and by 
Vespucius. 

6. Determination of the American Coast Line: 
Cabots, Columbus, Vespucius, Balboa, de 
Leon, de Ayllon, Verrazano. 

. Determination of World Position of America. 

a. Theories of position of New World with 

reference to China and East Indies. 

b. Voyage of Magellan and positive proof 

of isolation of America. 

8. Exploration of Interior: 

By Spaniards, French, English; reasons 
for slight influence of English. 

9 Contributions to American Geography: 

Hakluyt, Smith, &c. 
AIDS TO LEARNING 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
Discovery, Exploration, Settlement (48 plates, with 
text). Informative Classroom Picture Publishers 
Discovery and Exploration (20 slides). The Pageant 
of America Lantern Slides, by Yale University Press 
Discovery and Exploration (16 mm. sound film, 10 
min.) ; Story of Christopher Columbus (16 mm. sound 
film, in color: 17 min.) Encyclopedia Britannica 

Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 

Nationalities Settling America (16 mm. sound film, in 
color; 12 min. Chronicles our cultura] backgrounds. 
Narration by Ralph Bellamy). Anti-Defamation 
League, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 

HISTORIES 

E. Channing, History of the United States, I 

R. Duvoisin, They Put Out to Sea 

J. Fiske, Discovery of America, I, IT 

P. A. Means, Spanish Main 

E. G. Bourne, Spain in America and L. G. Tyler, Eng- 
land in America (The American Nations, vols. 3, 4) 


| 


1 This is the second of a series of History Topics for American 


W B. Munro, Crusaders of New France, I. B. Richman, 
The Spanish Conquerors, and W. Wood, Elizabethan 
Sea-Dogs (The Chronicles of America, vols. 2-4) _ 

H. I. Priestley, The Coming of the White Man (A His- 
tory of American Life, vol. 1) 

C. Wissler, C. L. Skinner, W. Wood, Adventurers in the 
Wilderness (The Pageant of America, vol. 1) 

Biographies: W. T. Field, Finding the New World 
(biographical sketches); C. J. Finger, Heroes from 
Hakluyt (Drake, Hawkins, Raleigh); A. S. Hilde- 
brand, Magellan; S. Zweig, Conqueror of the Seas 
(Magellan); S. E. Morison, Admiral of the Ocean 
(Columbus); E. Potter, Christopher Columbus; M. 
Shore & M. M. Oblinger, Hero of Darien (Balboa) 

STORIES 

R. Bailey, Argosies of Empire 

R. S. Holland, Drake’s Lad 

C. S. Hough, Leif the Lucky 

H. J. Smith, Senor Zero 

SOURCES 


H. S. Commager, Documents of American History 
(fourth edition), I, nos. 1-5 


__ American History Told by Contemporaries, 
, chs. 3-5 

D. S. Muzzey, Readings in American History, 1-5 

Old South Leaflets, 20, 29, 33-36, 39, 71, 89, 90, 102 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S., America, I, on 

“Discovery and Exploration” 

VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS AND 
MAGELLAN 

The original of Columbus’s Journal is not 
to be found today; the extracts here printed 
are simply parts of summaries prepared by 
others from the Columbus documents. 

The second translation, below, consists of 
passages from a long letter written upon his 
return to Lisbon by the Chevalier Anthoyne 
Pigapheta of Rhodes who joined Magellan’s 
expedition around the globe. 

Thursday, 11th of October. 

1. The Course was W. S. W., and there was 
more sea than had been during the whole of 
the voyage. They saw sandpipers, and a green 
reed near the ship. Those of the caravel Pinta 
Saw a cane and a pole, and they took up another 
small pole which appeared to have been worked 
with iron; also another bit of cane, a land-plant, 
and a small board. The crew of the caravel Nifia 
also saw signs of land, and a small branch 
covered with berries. Every one breathed afresh 
and rejoiced at these signs. The run until sun- 
set was 27 leagues. 

After sunset the Admiral returned to his 
original west course, and they went along at the 
rate of 12 miles an hour. Up to two hours after 
midnight they had gone 90 miles, equal to 221% 
leagues. As the caravel Pinta was a better 
sailor, and went ahead of the Admiral, she 
found the land, and made the signals ordered 
by the Admiral. The land was first seen by a 
sailor named Rodrigo de Triana. But the Ad- 
miral, at ten o’clock, being on the castle of the 
poop, saw a light, though it was so uncertain 
that he could not affirm it was land. He called 
Pedro Gutierrez, a gentleman of the King’s bed- 


History, prepared by Morris Wolf, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Columbus leaving the King and Queen of Spain. About a century after the event, an 
artist drew this idea of it in De Bry’s America. In this picture, what is historical fact 
and what is artistic fancy? 


Jean Nicolet lands in Wisconsin, 1634. A modern artist reconstructs the event. What 
does he seek to tell you about Nicolet’s venture? 


chamber, and said that there seemed to be a 
light, and that he should look at it. He did so, 
and saw it. The Admiral said the same to Rod- 
rigo Sanchez of Segovia, whom the King and 
Queen had sent with the fleet as inspector, but 
he could see nothing, because he was not in a 
place whence anything could be seen. After the 
Admiral had spoken he saw the light once or 
twice, and it was like a wax candle rising and 
falling. It seemed to few to be an indication of 
land; but the Admiral made certain that land 
was close. When they said the Salve, which all 
the sailors were accustomed to sing in their 
way, the Admiral asked and admonished the 
men to keep a good look-out on the forecastle, 
and to watch well for land; and to him who 


should first cry out that he saw land, he would 
give a silk doublet, besides the other rewards 
promised by the Sovereigns, which were 10,000 
maravedis to him who should first see it. At 
two hours after midnight the land was sighted 
at a distance of two leagues. They shortened 
sail, and lay by under the mainsail without the 


bonnets. (Friday, 12th of October] 


The vessels were hove to, waiting for day- 
light; and on Friday they arrived at a small 
island of the Lucayos, called in the language 
of the Indians Guanahani [probably Watling 
Island in the Bahamas]. Presently they saw 
naked people. The Admiral went on shore in 
the armed boat. .. . The Admiral took the royal 
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standard and the captains went with two ban- 
ners of the green cross, which the Admiral took 
in all the ships as a sign, with an F and a Y 
and a crown over each letter, one on one side 
of the cross and the other on the other. Having 
landed, they saw trees very green, and much 
water, and fruits of diverse kinds. The Ad- 
miral called to the two captains, and to the 
others who leaped on shore, and to Rodrigo 
Escovedo, secretary of the whole fleet, and to 
Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, and said that they 
should bear faithful testimony that he, in pres- 
ence of all, had taken possession of the said 
island for the King and for the Queen, his 
Lords, making the declarations that are re- 
quired, as is now largely set forth in the testi- 
monies which were then made in writing.— 
Original Narratives of Early American His- 
tory, The Northmen, Columbus, and Cabot, ed. 
by J. E. Olson and E. G. Bourne, pp. 108-110. 

On October 11 what signs of the yet unseen 
land were found in the ocean? Compare a pic- 
ture of Columbus’s landing with the account 
of it here. What inferences do you make? 

2. Monday, the day of St. Lawrence, the 10th 
of August [1519] ... the fleet, provided with 
what was necessary for it, and carrying crews 
of different nations to the number of 237 men 
in all the five ships, was ready to set sail from 
the mole of Seville, . . . After that we had 
passed the equinoctial line toward the south, 
we navigated between south and west; and we 
crossed [the Atlantic] as far as a country 
named Verzin [Brazil] ... At this place we 
had refreshments of victuals like fowls and 
meat of cows, also a variety of fruits of singular 
goodness... . The people of the said place gave, 
in order to have a knife or a fish-hook, five or 
six fowls, and for a comb they gave two geese, 
and for a small mirror or a pair of scissors they 
gave so much fish that ten men could have 
eaten of it. ... For a king of cards, of the 
kind which they used to play with in Italy, they 
gave five fowls and thought they had cheated 
me. ... They have boats which are made of a 
tree, all in one piece, which they call canoe. 
These are not made with iron instruments, for 
they have not got any, but with stones like 
pebbles; and with these they plane and dig out 
these boats. Into these thirty or forty men 
enter, and their oars are made like iron shovels; 
and those who row these oars are black people, 
quite naked and shaven, and look like enemies 
of hell... . 

After taking the course to the 52nd degree of 
the said Antarctic sky .. . we found by miracle 
a strait which we called the Cape of the Eleven 
een Virgins; this strait is 110 leagues 
ong .. 
called the peaceful sea. It is surrounded by 
very high mountains covered with snow, and 
it was not possible to anchor with the anchors, 


. and it issues in another sea which is. 


because no bottom was found. . . . Wednesday, 
the 28th of November, 1520, we came forth out 
of the said strait, and entered into the Pacific 
sea, where we remained three months and 
twenty days without taking in provisions, and 
we ate only old biscuits reduced to powder and 
full of grubs .. . and we drank water that was 
yellow and stinking. We also ate the ox-hides 
that were under the main yard so that the 
yard should not break the rigging: they were 
very hard on account of the sun, rain, and wind, 
and we left them for four or five days in the 
sea, and then we put them a little on the embers, 
and so ate them; also the sawdust of wood, and 
rats which cost half a crown each: moreover 
enough of them were not to be got. . . . Besides 
those that died, twenty-five or thirty fell ill of 
divers sicknesses ... [and] very few remained 
healthy... . 

Saturday, the 16th of March, 1521, we ar- 
rived at daybreak in sight of a high island... 
|in the Philippines, where Magellan was killed). 
These people are tawny, fat, and painted, and 
they anoint themselves with the oil of coconuts 
and sesame to preserve them from the sun and 
wind. Their hair is very black and long, reach- 
ing to the waist, and they carry small daggers 
and knives ornamented with gold, and their 
boats are like ours... . 

In order to double the Cape of Good Hope 
we went as far as 42° South latitude. . . . Some 
of our men, and among them the sick, would 
have liked to land at a place belonging to the 
Portuguese called Mozambique, both because 
the ship made much water and because of the 
great cold which we suffered. ... But the greater 
number of us, prizing honor more than life 
itself, decided on attempting at any risk to 
return to Spain. . . . We then sailed to the 
northwest for two whole months without ever 
taking rest . . . We touched at the Cape Verde 
Islands . . . and the inhabitants told us that it 
was Thursday, which was a great cause of 
wondering to us, since with us it was only 
Wednesday... . 

At last when it pleased Heaven, on Saturday 
the 6th of September, 1522, we entered the bay 
of San Lucar; and of sixty men who composed 
our crew when we left Maluco, we were reduced 
to only eighteen, and these for the most part 
sick. . . . From the day when we left this bay 
of San Lucar until our return thither, we 
reckoned that we had run more than 14,460 
leagues and we had completed going round the 
earth from east to west. . . .—Pigaphetas 
Narrative, in Hakluyt Society Publications, 
vol. LII, pp. 35-163. 

Why did European and Indian each regard 
the other as a simpleton in trade? Why, upon 
his return, was Pigapheta a day behind the 
calendar? What facts in his account reflect the 
incredible sufferings of the mariners? 
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(Continued from page 358) 
Lord Lytton, visit Tokyo to investigate Japa- 
nese aggression. When the Commission gave its 
report to the League Assembly in September, 
1932, Britain, without the aid of the United 
States Navy, was unwilling to assume the major 
responsibility for enforcing economic sanctions 
against Japan. 

The failure of the League to act against 
Japan encouraged Mussolini to become more 
belligerent. When he began his attack on Ethi- 
opia in October, 1935, Great Britain, working 
through the League, attempted an economic 
boycott of Italy. Anthony Eden, working fever- 
ishly on behalf of the League during the sum- 
mer of 1935, tried to reconcile Italy and Ethi- 
opia. Having failed in this, he took naval and 
military measures to enforce economic sanc- 
tions against Italy. He strengthened the gar- 
risons at Malta and in Egypt and sent a 
powerful fleet into the Mediterranean. Such 
measures of collective security had the full 
support of the British electorate. In November, 
1935, the results of a general election showed 
a majority of Liberals, Laborites, and Con- 
servatives in favor of the action taken. Britain, 
however, did not have the support of France. 
Foreign Minister Pierre Laval, fearing that 
economic sanctions would force Mussolini into 
the arms of Hitler, compromised the League’s 
program, and proposed to Sir Samuel Hoare 
that Mussolini be given a free hand in Ethiopia. 
The premature announcement of this agree- 
ment raised such a storm of public protest that 
Hoare was driven from the Foreign Office in 
favor of Anthony Eden. The divided opinion 
of France and England within the League 
spurred Mussolini to a conquest of Ethiopia. 


Italy’s defiance of the League destroyed its 
prestige beyond recall. Hitler soon followed 
Mussolini’s example of aggression by sending 
troops into the demilitarized zone of the Rhine 
Valley. In taking this action he violated both 
the Versailles treaty and the Locarno pact, 
Although rebuked by the League for the contra- 
vention of treaties, the two dictators consoli- 
dated their gains and defied the League by 
forging the Rome-Berlin Axis. Hopeless con- 
fusion in England and France again prevented 
that decisive action which would have blocked 
aggression in its early stages. 


The two democracies continued to temporize 
during the Spanish Civil War. Reluctant to 
help the Spanish Communists, they permitted 
the Fascists to send aid to Franco. A non- 
intervention committee formed by Britain and 
France achieved very little and after three 
years of delay permitted the triumph of a third 
dictator in Europe. 

In February, 1938, it was evident that 
England had failed in its policy of collective 
security ; consequently, Anthony Eden resigned 
for the purpose of permitting Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain to pursue his new policy 
of appeasing the dictators. Upon the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Eden, Winston Churchill defended 
the old against the new foreign policy: “The 
old policy was an effort to establish rule of law 
in Europe and to build up through the League 
of Nations, or by regional pacts under the 
League of Nations, effective deterrents against 
the aggressor.” Regarding the new policy of 
appeasement, Churchill asked a question full 
of biting scorn: “Is the new policy to come to 
terms with the dictators in the hope that by 
great and far-reaching acts of submission peace 
may be preserved?” Britain suffered more 
humiliation before the dictators when Cham- 
berlain recommended, after direct negotiation 
with Mussolini, that Ethiopia be recognized by 
the League as an Italian possession. 


British concessions to Italy encouraged 
Hitler’s continued aggression. While the Anglo- 
Italian negotiations were in progress, he 
marched into Austria and annexed it. Chamber- 
lain publicly condemned this aggression but 
did nothing to stop it. He worked diligently to 
persuade the French to accept Hitler’s incor- 
poration of the Sudeten portion of Czecho- 
slovakia with Germany. This he did in a futile 
effort to maintain the peace of Europe. In 
September, 1938, Chamberlain met Hitler at 
Munich to appease the hungry dictator by par- 
titioning Czechoslovakia. This further humilia- 
tion of Britain was fruitless because Hitler 
during March, 1939, occupied all Czechoslo- 
vakia. When he invaded Poland on September 
1, 1939, the Second World War came to Europe. 

Britain alone among the major Allies entered 
the Second World War at its beginning, re- 
mained throughout its horrible duration, and 
spear-headed the attack on the western front 
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that brought final defeat to Germany. Most of 
the empire hastened to the aid of the mother 
country. Britain’s declaration of war involved 
the dependent empire in the conflict, but the 
dominions were responsible for making their 
own decisions. New Zealand and Australia 
declared war within a few hours. However, 
South Africa and Canada waited for their 
Parliaments to act. The Canadian Parliament, 
meeting on September 7, 1939, had a decisive 
majority favoring war after two days of de- 
bate. Prime Minister Hertzog’s motion for 
neutrality was voted down, eighty to sixty- 
seven, by the South African Assembly. As a 
result he resigned in favor of Smuts, who 
immediately declared war. The Irish Free State, 
contrary to the position of northern Ireland, 
remained neutral and seriously hampered the 
prosecution of war. 


Hitler’s lust for conquest proved insatiable. 
After the conquest of Poland in September, 
1939, he launched his Blitzkrieg against Den- 
mark and Norway and occupied those small 
countries in amazingly short time. Then, mech- 
anized monsters of war were turned against 
Belgium, Holland, and France. Britain hastened 
to aid the Allies only to meet with disaster. 
Although the troops were saved from annihila- 
tion by the successful evacuation at Dunkirk, 
the British army was forced to surrender its 
equipment. Overwhelmed, France surrendered 
in June, 1940. 


After the fall of France, Britain in desperate 
solitude fought on with magnificent resistance. 
In those dark hours heroic courage was aroused 
by the epic words of Winston Churchill: “We 
Shall go on to the end . .. we shall defend our 
island . . . we shall fight on the beaches, we 
shall fight on the landing grounds, we shall 
fight in the fields and in the streets . .. we 
shall never surrender. . . .” Only the narrow 
Channel prevented certain defeat. This the 
Navy guarded, but it could not prevent the 
German planes from flying over with their 
deadly cargoes. The battle for Britain began 
in August, 1940, when the Luftwaffe carried 
its first loads of destruction to England. Thirty- 
eight attacks were made on London during 
September and October. Devastation was hor- 
rible beyond evaluation. German bombs killed 
20,000 civilians in 1940 and as many more the 


following year. Terror from the skies was a 
ceaseless nightmare. Children were separated 
from their parents and carried safely to the 
country; behind them homes and buildings 
were left burning. German bombers, however, 
were paying a heavy toll. Though outnumbered, 
the Royal Air Force had better fighter planes 
and pilots. One day they brought down 185 
planes and during the first three months of 
battle, they shot out of the air more than 
2,000 enemy craft. They saved the British Isle 
as a base from which the Allied bombers later 
carried destruction to Germany, and from 
which the victorious invasion was launched. 


The British Navy in European waters was a 
less decisive factor than in World War I. Owing 
to Hitler’s conquest of most of the continent, 
the blockade of Germany was less effective 
than in the previous conflict. Possessing strate- 
gic ports of Europe, he waged his submarine 
campaign, which gravely threatened British 
lines of supply and communication. In 1940, 
British losses were heavy and during the sum- 
mer of 1941 ships were sunk faster than they 
were built. The battle for the Atlantic, conse- 
quently, was not won until the United States 
entered the war. 


In the Pacific waters of the Far East the 
British were unable to cope with Japan. Their 
colonial possessions of Hong Kong, Malaya, and 
Burma fell to the enemy within a few months. 
Shortly after the attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
Japanese sank the British cruiser Renown and 
the battleship Prince of Wales. In February, 
1942, the great naval base at Singapore, re- 
cently built and equipped, was taken by the 
enemy, and during the same month an Allied 
fleet of British, American, and Dutch vessels 
was defeated in the Java sea. After the spring 
of 1942, the major responsibility for the war 
in the Pacific, including the defense of New 
Zealand and Australia, fell upon the United 
States Navy. In spite of ultimate Allied victory, 
British losses in the Far East were irreparable. 
Their prestige had been shattered among 
oriental peoples and the dominions of Australia 
and New Zealand were forced to recognize 
their dependence upon the United States for 
security. 


Britain’s financial crisis of 1947-.949 was 
an economic consequence of World War II. 
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During the war $4.5 billion of foreign assets 
were sold and $11.6 billion of foreign liabili- 
ties were acquired to make a total “foreign 
disinvestment” of more than $16 billion. This 
sum is seven times the total British exports of 
1937 and equal to half the reparation debt 
saddled on Germany in 1921. Loss of overseas 
investments reduced Britain’s ability to buy 
those foreign goods needed to feed its popula- 
tion and restore its economy. Although Britain 
was the major recipient of lend-lease ($30 
billion of the $46 billion went to the British 
Empire), an additional postwar loan of $3.75 
billion was exhausted by the end of 1947. Very 
soon it was necessary to extend further aid 
through the Marshall plan if the purchase of 
needed American supplies was to continue, 


Destruction suffered during World War II 
was exceedingly great. It has been estimated 
that 4,000,000 houses were destroyed or 
severely damaged and that one-third of the 
national capital was consumed during the 
years of conflict. The war budget for one year 
only, 1943, was greater than the entire na- 
tional income of 1940. Such enormous costs of 
war have gravely aggravated the long-run 
economic decline. This secular trend was weak- 
ening British balance of international payments 
before World War II. In 1938, for example, the 
excess of imported merchandise was £377,000,- 
000 and a deficit in payments was avoided only 
by the export of gold. In view of both the long- 
run economic trends and consequences of World 


That the teaching of current events or cur- 
rent history is vital to any social studies pro- 
gram in secondary schools is no longer a de- 
batable issue. Administrators, as well as teach- 
ers, recognize that learning about current 
issues and problems, and that familiarity with 
the men and women who are linked to them, 
are essential to developing among students the 
necessary understandings that go with effective 


The ‘Teachers’ Page 


H. M. BoopisH 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Dobbins Vocational Technical School, Philadelphia 


War II, the prospect of full recovery in the near 
future is dismal. 


Again the world won an armistice without 
gaining security. Russia emerged from the war 
as the dominant power of Europe. All of 
Eastern Europe, with the exception of Greece, 
became a sphere of Russian influence. In the 
Middle East, Russia, moving toward the warm 
water ports of the Persian Gulf and the Straits 
of the Dardanelles, threatened British influence 
and interests in these strategic areas. As the 
British withdrew from Greece and Turkey, the 
responsibility of blocking Russian aggression 
fell upon the United States. The rivalry be- 
tween the western democracies and the Soviet 
Union prevented the settlement of the German 
peace question and the restoration of European 
economy. 

In these dire circumstances the hope of 
world peace is the United Nations. Great 
Britain and the members of the Commonwealth 
are taking an active leadership in this interna- 
tional body as they did previously in the League 
of Nations. Their traditions of representative 
government and individual freedom provide 
the framework and spirit of the new organiza- 
tion. To all the problems of international or- 
ganization, the dominions of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa bring a world- 
wide point of view and a practical experience 
in international cooperation. If the United 
States continues to cooperate with other 
English-speaking people, the hope of world 
peace will have a secure foundation. 


citizenship. However, the teaching of current 
events is not without its problems. These con- 
cern method, content, and materiel (reading 
materials and auditory and visual aids). 

In connection with the matter of content, 
or what to teach and reading materials, The 
Teachers’ Page received an interesting com- 
munication from Mr. Robert Sparks, of Lans- 
dale, Pennsylvania. His statement reads: 
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The need for current events texts on pupil 
reading levels has had widespread recogni- 
tion. The many excellent weekly newspapers 
which report on national and international 
affairs have helped immeasurably in the 
teaching of social studies. 


If social studies teaching is to be effective, 
however, it must come close to community 
living. This is not practical without a text 
on local current events comparable in quality 
to those which cover national and interna- 
tional affairs. 


The most effective means for securing such 
texts is, unfortunately, not a good business 
venture. With schools starved financially, it 
appears that social studies teachers are 
doomed to 50 per cent effectiveness in their 
teaching of current events, unless foresighted 
school administrators allocate funds from the 
system budget for such a project. 


These comments deserve further elaboration. 
On the matter of content, it seems that much 
of our current events teaching concerns na- 
tional and international events and issues. Im- 
portant as are such important issues as atomic 
energy control, communism in China, the Mind- 
szenty and other communist trials, the deval- 
uation of the English pound, and the North 
Atlantic Pact, they should not altogether 
crowd out from the classroom the considera- 
tion of topics that are primarily of local inter- 
est, such as local community elections, a school 
bond issue, a new water supply system, ade- 
quate police protection, and traffic and parking 
regulations. Similarly, important as it is for 
the students to read about, and become familiar 
with, such international figures as Cripps, 
Churchill, Nehru, Stalin, Taft and Tito, it is 
just as important for them to read about and 
know the people that are the key movers of 
events in their local communities. 

Perhaps the most telling criticism of our 
democracy is the tendency of many of its citi- 
zens to be indifferent toward local issues and 
problems. Much has been written since Lord 
Bryce’s comments about the corruptness of 
American city politics, yet it still takes many 
years before the Tweeds and the Hagues are 
ever liquidated. It is natural, as things go, for 
people to be more enthused about a national 
election, involving the choice of a new Presi- 


dent. Yet few people realize, as is shown by the 
turnout at local primaries, that the election of 
a mayor, or a city or county alderman, may be 
even more directly related to their everyday 
living than the election of a President. 


Of course, anyone who blames the schools for 
the lack of civic mindedness on the part of a 
large portion of American citizens is merely 
using the schools as a scapegoat. The individ- 
ual’s rating as a citizen is a product of our 
whole social system, of which the school is only 
a part. There is hardly a social studies teacher 
who doesn’t periodically attempt to convince 
his students that for democracy to be effective, 
every citizen must be alert, intelligent, and 
must never give up his sacred privilege of 
voting. 

When school is over, however, and the young 
man and young woman are in the world of 
work, they become beset with problems of a 
personal nature. They see local politics in ac- 
tion and some of them feel helpless. Troubled 
by their own problems, and finding it more 
easy to conform than to reform, they tend to 
follow established patterns. In local politics 
(and to a large extent even in national politics) 
many citizens if they vote at all, never vote for, 
but vote against. In other words, if things are 
all right with most people and they have a job, 
drive a car, and get their parking tickets 
“fixed,” they do not get upset about what goes 
on at city hall. 


The inertia that characterizes the attitudes of 
many of our citizens to primary elections, to 
mismanagement of finances, to poorly serviced 
schools because of inadequate financial support, 
to violations of political promises, and to many 
other local problems, is not the fault of the 
schools. However, those of us who do teach 
young people should be concerned with this 
whole problem. Though recognizing the forces 
acting to the contrary, we should attempt to 
inspire our students to want to learn not only 
about events and people that are of national 
and international interest, but also about events 
and people that are of local concern. 

The teaching of such local current events 
necessitates, as Mr. Sparks stated, the pro- 
vision of adequate and suitable reading ma- 
terials. The preparation of such materials 
might well follow the lead taken by such cur- 
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rent events magazines as Scholastic, The Amer- 
ican Observer, Our Times, and Young America. 
The important difference would be that these 
papers would concern themselves principally 
with local events, issues and people. Like the 
nationally distributed student magazines, they 
should be written on a level that is commen- 
surate with the reading ability and maturity 
of the students for whom they are intended. A 
problem, already alluded to by our correspon- 
dent, is one of finances—how can each com- 
munity publish reading materials for its own 
local consumption? 

Here, at any rate, is a project that any local 


British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Filmstrips 

Each of the following filmstrips is accom- 
panied by a study guide: 

Colonial Empire: Battle Against Poverty. 35 

mm. filmstrip, 29 frames. Sale $1.00. 

To raise their standard of living and to in- 
crease their mutual prosperity, Britain is co- 
operating with her colonies to combat poverty 
caused by disease, primitive farming methods, 
and undeveloped natural resources. 

Colonial Empire: Battle Against Disease. 35 

mm. filmstrip, 42 frames. Sale $1.00. 

The filmstrip describes Britain’s efforts to 
combat disease in the tropics where primitive 
living conditions, jungle heat, and stagnant 
swamps all combine to make ideal breeding 
grounds for disease and disease-carrying in- 
sects. Their methods include research, preven- 
tive and curative treatment, and the improve- 
ment of native living conditions. 

Colonial Empire: Introducing the Colonies. 35 

mm. filmstrip, 51 frames. Sale $1.00. 


The filmstrip traces the history of British 
Colonial Territories, describes their adminis- 
tration, and indicates Britain’s plans to develop 
the colonies into autonomous states within the 


Visual and Other Aids 


R. T. SOLIS-COHEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


school system can ponder and perhaps take 
steps to solve. In the meantime, social studies 
teachers still face the need of implementing 
other aids in the teaching of local current 
events. There is always, of course, the news- 
paper. The radio and video may also, on occa- 
sions, prove of value, particularly for out-of- 
school activities. That each of these media has 
its handicaps is, of course, well known. How- 
ever, with intelligent use, they can supplement 
the teaching of local current events. There are 
still other possibilities, such as the use of 
records, films and filmstrips. Here again, there 
is need for pioneering on the local level. 


British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Colonial Empire: Introducing West Africa. 35 

mm. filmstrip, 50 frames. Sale $1.00. 

The history of the British territories of West 
Africa is told by this filmstrip, which also 
shows how the British and Africans are work- 
ing together to turn the backward colonies into 
prosperous, independent countries. 

Nursery School: 35 mm. filmstrip, 31 frames. 

Sale $1.00. 

British law requires that local education 
authorities provide nursery schools wherever 
there is a demand. The filmstrip shows how a 
typical nursery school operates. 

Royal Wedding Day. 35 mm. filmstrip. 37 
frames. Sale $1.00. 

The processions and celebrations of Princess 
Elizabeth’s wedding day are shown. 

Royal Anniversary. 35 mm. filmstrip. 33 
frames. Sale $1.00. 

The filmstrip records the ceremonies cele- 
brating the Silver Wedding Anniversary of 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth and pre- 
sents highlights in the life of the royal couple. 

Material available on the Royal Silver Wed- 
ding Anniversary also includes: 

Royal Silver Wedding Anniversary. 16 mm. 
sound film. Rental $2.50. 
Royal Silver Wedding. Picture Set (4) Free. 
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A Visit to London. 35 mm. filmstrip. 52 frames. 

Sale $1.00. 

During this trip the tourist sees many 
famous London landmarks—the Royal Palaces, 
historic St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower of Lon- 
don, and the picturesque Beefeaters. 

Sheffield: City of Steel. 41 frames. Sale $1.00. 

Sheffield, the great manufacturing center of 
Yorkshire, produces silverware, cutlery and 
tools as well as its famous heavy steel. Its in- 
dustries and urban life are the subject of this 
filmstrip. 

The River Mersey. 35 mm. filmstrip. 40 frames. 

Sale $1.00. 

Traveling down the Mersey one sees on its 
banks beautiful countryside and crowded indus- 
trial areas. Along its course are Manchester, 
the great manufacturing center, Aintree, home 
of Britain’s famed Grand National Steeple- 
chase, and the busy docks of Liverpool. 
Community Centre. 35 mm. filmstrip. 31 

frames. Sale $1.00. 

In Britain, voluntary community centres, 
which provide social services and recreational 
facilities for members, satisfy the urban need 
for the friendly community spirit found in 
small towns. 

A Harvest Saved. 35 mm. filmstrip. 41 frames. 

Sale $1.00. 

The filmstrip shows the battle in the winter 
of 1946-1947 against terrible floods and heavy 
snows to save the rich farmlands of the East 
Anglian Fenlands. 


Films 


A Yank Comes Back. 16 mm. sound. 44 min- 
utes. Rental $6.00. 

A Yank Comes Back relates the experiences 
of an ex-G.I. as he travels throughout Britain. 
He inspects British industry, and _ social 
services and recreations. He visits the Welsh 
coal mines, the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
and the textile industry. During his trip, the 
Yank discovers that the people of Britain have 
not been broken by the war. Instead they are 
vital and energetic and optimistic about their 
future. 

Stills of this film are available. 

British Industries Fair—1948. 16 mm. sound. 

17 minutes. Available free of charge. 

In the annual British Industries Fair are 
exhibits from the lightest to the heaviest in- 


dustries of everything that is made in Britain, 

as well as the machine that makes it. This film 

shows the 1948 Fair and some of its customers, 

Scottish Universities. 16 mm. sound, 22 min. 
utes. Rental $2.50. 

The film tells the story of the foundation and 
growth of the Scottish universities—St. Ap. 
drew’s, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, 
and surveys the current problems of maintain. 
ing a very high standard of learning in spite 
of heavy overcrowding. 

Stills of this film are available. 

The Balance. 16 mm. sound. 10 minutes. Renta] 
$1.50. 

Unless a country exports enough to pay for 
its imports, it is in danger of economic collapse. 
This principle is applied to Great Britain’s 
situation, and animated diagrams show how 
little there would be for the British if all] over- 
seas goods were unobtainable. The latter part 
of the film records an interview with Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps. 

Coronet Films 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Each of these new Coronet Films is one reel 
in length and may be secured through purchase 
or lease-purchase for $90 in full color or $45 
in black-and-white. They are also available 
through the nation’s leading film lending 
libraries. For a complete catalog and full in- 
formation on purchase, lease-purchase, pre- 
view prior to purchase, or rental sources, write 
to Coronet Films. 

How to Keep a Job. One reel, sound, color or 
black-and-white. Collaborator: John N. 
Given, Supervisor of Business Education, 
City Board of Education, Los Angeles. 

In addition to a wise selection of vocation, 
the right attitude toward work itself, the wise 
selection of a particular position, job success 
means getting along with fellow-workers, con- 
duct of work, attitude toward company, and 
several other factors. These are explained in 
this film by means of a story. 

The film is suitable for junior high, senior 
high, college, and adult classes. 

Sharing Work at Home. One reel, sound, color 
or black-and-white. Collaborator : Wendell W. 
Wright, School of Education, Indiana Unl- 
versity. 
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This film emphasizes the importance of co- 
operation to happy family life. It is suitable 
for Home Economics, Language Arts, Social 
Studies, and all other classes in which family 
relations are studied. Sharing Work At Home 
is suitable for junior high, senior high, college, 
and adult classes. 

Let’s Play Fair. One reel, sound, color or 
black-and-white. Collaborator: William E. 
Young, Divisional Director, University of 
the State of New York. 

Sharing, taking turns, obeying the rules, are 
some of the basic elements of fair play that 
Herbie and his brother Bill discover in this mo- 
tion picture. The film demonstrates that, al- 
though it sometimes takes thought, fair play 
is the way to have the most fun. It is suitable 
for primary and intermediate grades. 
Propaganda Techniques. One reel, sound, color 

or black-and-white. Collaborator: William 

G. Brink, Professor of Education, North- 

western University. 

This film explains the purposes and tech- 
niques of propaganda, presenting the methods 
of recognizing and evaluating it, and encour- 
ages students to adopt a judicious, critical at- 
titude toward it. The motion picture is suitable 
for junior high, senior high, college and adult 
classes. 

Charles Dickens: Background for his Works. 
One reel, sound, color or black-and-white. 
Collaborator: J. Paul Leonard, President, 
San Francisco State College. 

First, the audience journeys to London, for 
Dickens and London are inseparable. It sees 
the house on Doughty Street where he wrote 
Oliver Twist, and the original manuscripts. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY ARE PARTNERS 

There is nothing new about the idea that 
geography is a necessary tool for the compre- 
hension of history and the other social studies, 
but it is important enough to justify occasional 
repetition. In many ways the study of geog- 


News and Comment 


LEONARD B. IRWIN 
Principal, High School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


Then it views the settings of Pickwick Papers, 
Great Expectations, and David Copperfield. 
Junior and senior high school, college, and 
adult students may find this film helpful. 

Our Living Constitution. One reel, sound, color 
or black-and-white. Collaborator: J. Donald 
Kingsley, Former Professor of Government, 
Antioch College. 

This film shows how the Constitution changes 
and grows to meet the needs of the times yet 
guarantees the rights and freedoms of its citi- 
zens, and protects the interests of its people. 
This picture should be useful for intermediate, 
junior high, senior high, college and adult 
students. 

Are You a Good Citizen? One reel, sound, color 
or black-and-white. Collaborator: Jerome G. 
Kerwin, Profesor of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

By telling a story, the film offers a check- 


list of good citizenship essentials and chal- 

lenges every member of its audience to check 

up on his own citizenship rating. The film is 
regarded as suitable for junior high, senior 
high, college and adult students. 

Your Family Budget. One reel, sound, color or 
black-and-white. Collaborator: Mary E. 
Weathersby, Head of Homemaking Educa- 
tion Department, Mississippi State College. 
The methods of preparing a budget, and its 

values are presented in this film which is 

suitable for classes studying General Business, 

Consumer Education, Social Studies, and 

Family Living, as well as Home Economics. 

A Teachers’ Guide is available for junior high, 

senior high, college, and adult classes. 


raphy is a key that unlocks the real meaning 
of human events. The relationship of land 
masses, the scarcity or abundance of resources, 
the presence or absence of harbors and water 
routes, the climate and topography of an area 
and the amount of arable land in relation to 
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population are factors which to a considerable 
extent determine the course of events. Unless 
a student really understands these factors, his- 
tory is likely to remain a hodge-podge of inci- 
dents which “just happened,” without any 
logical causation. History learned without the 
help of geographical interpretation must be a 
burden on memory, unaided by a chain of 
reasoning. 


Professor Clyde Kohn of Northwestern Uni- 
versity contributed an article to the N. E. A. 
Journal for October in which he reminded his- 
tory teachers of the constant need for relating 
historical developments to their geographic 
causes. He pointed out that the factor of change 
should not be neglected. Ancient Egypt and 
modern Egypt, for example, do not have the 
same geographical descriptions, nor are the 
natural phenomena which helped determine 
the importance of Greece and Italy in ancient 
times equally important today. Modern tech- 
nology has done much to alter the influence of 
some geographic factors, and these changes 
are important for history students. 


Secondary school teachers today are quite 
frequently amazed at the complete lack of 
knowledge of elementary geography which 
pupils coming up from the lower schools some- 
times exhibit. Quite recently the writer was 
shown the results of an experiment conducted 
by a ninth grade social studies teacher. He was 
interested in finding out what a map of the 
United States meant to an average group of 
high school freshmen. He gave each of them 
an outline map showing only the state bound- 
aries and asked them to write in the names of 
as many states as they could identify. The re- 
sults were startling, even to a modern teacher ; 
one shudders to contemplate the opinion of an 
adult layman educated in the older types of 
elementary schools. Only a very small minority 
of pupils were able to identify correctly .as 
many as ten states. Many could locate only two 
or three, and others none at all. One map placed 
the pupil’s own state on the opposite side of the 
country, while for some mysterious reason 
South Dakota was labelled Denmark. Such 
cities as Washington, New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston looked as though they had been 
placed on the map blindfold. Evidently a map 
of the moon’s surface would have been as 


meaningful to this ninth-grader and to many 
of his mates. 


While we recognize many of the real ad- 
vantages that accompany modern elementary 
education with its emphasis on “functiona]” 
rather than factual teaching, is there not some- 
thing wrong with a curriculum that leaves a 
14-year-old child of average intelligence with 
absolutely no concept of the appearance of his 
own country on a map, or of the physical rela- 
tionships of even its greatest cities and states? 
Whatever these children have learned about 
“social studies” in the grades, it obviously must 
have been done with no aid from geography, 
from maps, or from any effort to impress upon 
them that where people live is sometimes just 
as important as how they live. Modern theorists 
in education have done a great deal of good, 
but they can do the cause of education a great 
deal of harm also by moving too far away from 
the popular belief as to what children ought to 
know when they finish school. We still need 
public support and we cannot gain it by ignor- 
ing public opinion too haughtily. Let’s continue 
to teach children how to be better citizens but, 
just as a sop to the old-fashioned public, let’s 
throw in a little everyday information with it. 


In spite of the remarks in the preceding para- 
graph, it is quite possible that geography, at 
least in the secondary school, should not be 
taught as a course in itself, but rather as an 
integral part of the study of history, civics 
and current problems. Geography for its own 
sake can be difficult for youngsters and many 
adults to appreciate; it gains meaning when it 
is taught to give reality and background to 
human activity. The social studies are complex 
and confusing at best to the young student, but 
they gain a great deal of clarity when the 
physical influences behind them are developed. 
Geography can be used to explain logical causa- 
tions, provide reality through locating events 
in recognizable settings, and promote under- 
standing of ideals and customs of other peoples. 
More than casual references to a wall map or 
an occasional assignment to draw outline maps 
are needed if the benefits of geography are to 
be added to history and other social studies 
courses. It should be constantly before the 
pupils as a natural part of any study of human 
problems. Fortunately, the aid of modern visual 
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materials and apparatus makes this process 
far easier than it was a few years ago. 


SUPPORT FOR UNESCO 

Whether the United Nations will succeed in 
its principal objective of maintaining peace, 
or at least the absence of a shooting war, is a 
question which cannot now be answered. Every 
month that passes is, in a sense, a mark of its 
success. But the fear of failure is always before 
us, and may continue to hover for years to 
come. Under such a condition, it would seem 
absurd for mankind to sit back and wait for 
the outcome; so much good can be done in the 
meantime. The Assembly and Security Council 
gain all the publicity and headlines, yet in a 
sense they are mainly negative bodies. Their 
primary purpose is to prevent war, to settle 
arguments. It remains for some of their less 
publicized agencies to carry on the positive 
work which alone can make a better world. For 
this reason, it seems a pity that such a concept 
as Unesco does not receive the public interest 
and financial support which it should have. 

Of all the international post-war creations 
Unesco has the function which most challenges 
the imagination. It was established to work 
with the “minds of men” and to sweep away the 
barriers of ignorance, prejudice and misunder- 
standing which have plagued us during all 
time. No previous official international body 
has ever been assigned such a broad and in- 
spiring task. Limited as it is by lack of funds 
and public appreciation, Unesco can do little 
more than survey the problem, and so it is not 
given the attention which its potential mission 
deserves. But certainly when discussing the 
United Nations in our classes, Unesco should 
be thoroughly emphasized, not so much for what 
it has done as for what it might do. 

Teaching about Unesco’s objectives and scope 
of activities requires the use of special mater- 
ials because its work is too undramatic to re- 
ceive adequate newspaper treatment. Fortu- 
nately Unesco itself is aware of this difficulty 
and seeks to overcome it by issuing news 
periodicals and radio scripts. Like most official 
publications its materials are not best-sellers 
and the social studies teacher must do whatever 
is necessary to bring them to the attention of 
her pupils. Foremost in value for school pur- 
Poses is the Unesco Courier, the monthly news- 


paper. It is well adapted to reading and dis- 
cussion by pupils and gives an excellent picture 
of the scope of Unesco’s interests. A year’s 
subscription can be secured for a dollar from 
the Columbia University Press. 

Another publication is the Quarterly Bul- 
letin of Fundamental Education, of more in- 
terest to teachers than to pupils. Unesco is 
undertaking, in what it calls “fundamental 
education,” a long-term, world-wide attack on 
ignorance. It includes not only the reduction of 
adult illiteracy, but also education “for better 
health and agriculture, for economic improve- 
ment, for artistic and cultural development, for 
citizenship and for international understanding. 
It is the concern of schools and many other 
agencies, and requires the use of the new media 
of mass communication.” Pedro Orata of the 
Philippine National Commission of Unesco 
described the fundamental education program 
in an article which was reprinted in The Edu- 
cation Digest for September. He points out 
that even people of such favored nations as 
ours need fundamental education for, although 
we have a high literacy rate, we also have a 
vast amount of ignorance and prejudice. Ger- 
many had a very high achievement standard in 
schooling, but its people were no less easily 
duped by Hitler’s propaganda. Highly edu- 
cated people need “fundamental education” 
to improve their understanding and attitudes 
and free them from prejudice and selfishness. 

Unesco also issues weekly news reviews to 
radio stations, reflecting happenings all over 
the world which are contributing to better 
relationships. If local stations do not use this 
material it might well be appropriate for 
social studies classes to request program man- 
agers to include it in the week’s broadcasts. 

“If we want to give effective support to 
international bodies like Unesco, we must 
temper our enthusiasm with understanding.” 
Professor Charles S. Ascher of Brooklyn Col- 
lege reminds us of this in an article in The Edu- 
cation Digest for October as reprinted from the 
Survey. He lists several features of Unesco 
which should be borne in mind when its achieve- 
ments are under discussion. One factor is the 
wide difference in the readiness and ability of 
member states to participate in its programs. 
Many of them are very small and poor and can 
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provide neither the money nor the trained men 
to carry on extensive programs through their 
national commissions. Nor are many of them 
accustomed to the national conference and 
roundtable method of dealing with public 
affairs, so common to us. 

Another limiting factor is that since Unesco 
is an international body its leaders cannot 
always be the “best minds” of each state, for 
often such men are politically non grata to 
some of the other participating states. Still 
another important obstacle to more effective 
work by Unesco is the charter provision which 
prevents it from interfering in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of member states. These seem to include most 
of the forms of ignorance, prejudice and self- 
ishness which Unesco is most anxious to over- 
come. 


Mr. Ascher suggests that we in the United 
States should support the director-general of 
Unesco in concentrating on a few practical 
projects even though none of them may at first 
concern us vitally. We should throw our in- 
fluence against log-rolling and political mach- 
ination in the deliberations of the General Con- 
ferences, and we should avoid making a show 
of our size and wealth by sending an undue 
number of delegates to such meetings. At the 
Second Session, for instance, two-thirds of the 
states sent fewer than nine delegates and only 
the United States sent more than twenty-two; 
we sent forty-seven. Such a display is very 
likely to have the effect of making the smaller 
states feel that we consider Unesco our per- 
sonal property. 

It is true that many people will regard the 
work of Unesco as impracticable and overly 
idealistic. Yet it is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing more important to mankind. Its “im- 
practicality” is the result not of an impossible 
goal but of the failure of men to give it the 
faith and support it needs to do the work we 
would all like to see done. Unesco’s total budget 
for 1950 is only nine million dollars, or about 
equal to that of a single small American city. 
What a minute figure this is compared to the 
billions of dollars the world appropriates an- 
nually for military expenditures! It is hard to 
imagine how much ignorance and prejudice 
could be eliminated from the world if only a 


small fraction of those military billions could 
be available for such a program as Unesco’s, 
We know that the local money we spend on 
education, health and general social welfare 
reduces greatly the amount we would other- 
wise have to spend on protection against crime 
and disease. The same thing could be true on a 
world scale if governments and their people had 
faith in the idea. Common sense is needed and 
it must begin with the younger generation, if 
we can bring them to see it. 


STRICTER STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS 

Harold E. Cripe of Fratt School, Racine, 
Wisconsin, in The Clearing House for Septem- 
ber, made a strong plea for teachers to insist 
on the maintenance of certification standards 
in the face of pressures to the contrary. Every- 
one is familiar with the fact that the supply of 
new, qualified teachers has by no means kept 
pace with the number of pupils. The situation 
has been met in many places, especially in rural 
elementary schools, with emergency certifica- 
tion of teachers who lacked the preparation 
normally required. Mr. Cripe is quite properly 
concerned lest history repeat itself and the ad- 
mission of large numbers of unqualified teach- 
ers do great harm to the profession and to the 
children. This is by no means a groundless 
fear. There is always a considerable, and often 
potent, influence in the community which pre- 
fers to keep down the cost of teachers’ salaries 
by hiring at the minimum price rather than 
paying what will be necessary to attract a suf- 
ficient supply of first-class teachers. If these 
selfish interests are left free to dictate policy 
to the states we can look forward to a dilution 
of quality in the profession for years to come. 
With it will come the loss of the long-delayed 
economic gains which teachers have made in 
the past five years, while unquestionably it will 
provide the public with an inferior type of 
education for its children. 

As Mr. Cripe urges, and this department 
has frequently maintained, the leadership in 
demanding the strict adherence to high stan- 
dards for teaching recruits should be taken 
over by the profession itself. In doing so it 
will be following the example long established 
by other professions and all skilled trades. 
They have set up safeguards against unlimited 
recruitment of sub-standard novices, if only 
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to protect their own economic safety. The 
teaching profession has the same self-interest 
plus the fact that the welfare of the nation’s 
children is identical with theirs. The teachers’ 
organizations cannot afford to sit back and see 
whether the political authorities will keep up 
the certification bars of their own volition. 


The professional organizations should use 
their power to insist on the maintenance of 
high standards, even to the extent of black- 
listing state and local school systems which 
lower them. The surest and most effective 
guardianship will have to come from within, 
as it does in other organized occupations. Other- 
wise, when the teacher shortage grows really 
acute in a few years, outside influences will 
surely turn to the cheap and easy solution. 
After all, there can never be a real teacher 
shortage if the definition of “teacher” is made 
sufficiently broad. There will always be enough 
people eager to be classed among the profes- 
sional ranks, attracted by good hours, long 
vacations and a certain amount of scholarly 
prestige. But they will not be the kind of col- 
leagues we will welcome, nor will the children 
thank us or the public for them. Teachers’ 


organizations today must start the fight to hold 
the line tomorrow. 


NOTES 


Among recent government publications deal- 
ing with the social studies are: Teaching of 
United States History in Public High Schools 
(Office of Education Bulletin 1949, No. 7. 15 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton) ; Social Studies Courses of Study (Selected 
References No. 17, Apr., 1949, Division of 
Elementary Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Free) ; Teaching the Social Studies (Se- 
lected References No. 18, May, 1949, Division 
of Elementary Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Free). 


School Life for October had an article by 
Ray L. Hamon which presented authoritative 
figures on the comparative number of school 
children and the money invested in new school- 
houses yearly since 1930. As would be expected, 
the latter declined very sharply during the de- 
pression and again during the war. Since 1944 
outlays for new buildings have risen markedly 
but by 1950 the need for buildings in relation 


to the number of pupils will still be greater than 
it was in 1930. It is estimated that ten billion 
dollars will have to be invested in schoolhouses 
in the next eleven years to bring them up to the 
1930 ratio with the number of children. 

Good sportsmanship in athletics may seem 
somewhat remote from the subject of social 
studies, yet there is surely a kinship. The social 
studies seek to interpret and foster better rela- 
tionships between people. Good sportsmanship 
is simply the expression of proper relation- 
ships between people in competition. It should 
certainly be a legitimate function of social 
studies teaching to point out that the rules of 
fair play and honesty which are recognized for 
games are equally desirable and essential in 
any worthy social situation, and that the re- 
verse is also true. No other academic field has 
such an excellent opportunity to mold student 
conduct along these lines. An article by Naidene 
Goy in The Clearing House for September re- 
lates how a group of Illinois high schools has 
established a trophy for good sportsmanship 
to be awarded each year to the school with the 
best all-round sportsmanship record. The 
schools in the suburban area of Camden, New 
Jersey, have a similar plan, and doubtless there 


‘are many others in other states. Through the 


action of student councils and similar pupil 
organizations, this type of democratic prin- 
ciples in action can be highlighted and made 
popular. The impetus for it might well be an 
outgrowth of discussions in social studies 
classes, 

A pamphlet entitled United Nations Guards 
and Technical Field Services has been pub- 
lished by the Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace (45 East 65th St., New York 
21, N. Y.) It is an interesting discussion ad- 
vocating the establishment of a uniformed 
United Nations police and technical force of 
about 5,000 men to protect U. N. field missions, 
provide transportation, communication and 
technical aid to such missions, or guard neu- 
tralized areas under United Nations super- 
vision. The Secretary-General proposed such a 
plan to the General Assembly and a committee 
took it under consideration last summer, in 
spite of vigorous opposition from the Soviet 
bloc. This pamphlet summarizes the details 
of the proposal and the arguments which have 
been advanced for and against it. 
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Book Reviews and Book Notes 


DAviID W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Frankford High School, Philadelphia 


The United States since 1865. By Louis M. 
Hacker and Benjamin B. Kendrick with the 
collaboration of Helene S. Zahler. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Fourth Edition. 
1949. Pp. xl, 739. $5.00. 

Students and teachers of American history 
have particularly been aided in recent years 
by the appearance of revised editions and new 
textbooks in this field. It is a pleasure to wel- 
come the fourth edition of an old standby, The 
United States Since 1865, by Hacker and Ken- 
drick, now revised by Professor Hacker with 
the collaboration of Helene S. Zahler. Earlier 
editions established a notable reputation for 
this work as an accurate and detailed factual 
and narrative political history. The current 
edition maintains this high standard of com- 
prehensive and informative treatment. The 
particular emphasis remains on political and 
economic developments. Almost 80 per cent of 
the text of the new edition, the first thirty- 
three chapters, dealing with the period from 
1865 to 1932, is substantially the same as in 
the third edition. It is only for the period since 
1932 that this edition contains new material 
and fresh evaluations and judgments. 

The authors are to be commended for the 
clarity and facility with which they take the 
reader through the maze of developments and 
the complex provisions of the many legislative 
measures and international agreements of the 
past two decades. Perhaps a word of criticism, 
however, may be raised with respect to a rather 
loose use of the term “New Deal” as if it were 
a personalized, constant, and readily dis- 
tinguishable entity capable of reflection and 
action. It is a source of regret to this reader 
that in this handy and useful text relatively so 
little attention is paid to social and intellectual 
topics. Also, the style of presentation affords 
all too few opportunities for the authors to 
make comparisons or contrasts with develop- 
ments elsewhere in the world or at earlier or 
later periods in the history of the United States. 
The book contains some illustrative material 
especially in the form of charts and maps. Ad- 


ditions have been made to the bibliography, par- 
ticularly for the period since 1932. 


OROTHEA E. WYATT 
Goucher College D 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Our Industrial Age. By H. M. Boodish. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949. 
Pp. xiii, 390, Illustrated. $2.60. 

This is an easily understood book that selects 
essentials from economics, history, govern- 
ment, and sociology and combines them into a 
well-coordinated text designed to interpret an 
industrial civilization and provide guidance on 
how to live in it. 

Since the book assumes the industrial revolu- 
tion as the beginning of the modern era, with 
its complex problems, one might wish there 
had been further study of the machine and its 
impact on the western world. It might be ques- 
tioned whether the author is justified in attri- 
buting the social gains in the United States to- 
day (Pp. 19-20) to the industrial revolution. 
Humanitarian attitudes and scientific under- 
standing might have developed quite indepen- 
dently of the machine, although in many cases 
facilitated by it. 

As a teaching device, the text provides clear 
diagrams, plentiful and apt illustrations, useful 
topics for further study, questions, references, 
and lists of related films. 

This should be an especially useful text for 
pupils in vocational and technical courses, since 
it makes possible a functional integration of 
many essentials of modern social living for 
those for whom high school is terminal formal 


education. N. OSBURN 


State Teachers College 
Millersville, Pennsylvania 


A Boy Grows Up. By Harry C. McKown. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949. 
Pp. xxi, 333. Illustrated. $2.40. 

How to help a boy through the puzzling years 
during which he develops into manhood and 
self-reliance is a paramount problem for 
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teachers, counselors, and, of course, his parents. 
If these elders fully understand youth’s meeting 
present day complications of society they will 
be able to be unfailing guides to him as he 
meets his hurdles. 

The author of A Boy Grows Up shows him- 
self a master at presenting a boy’s life as an 
adventure and at giving sound counsel as each 
new experience is met. This is the second edi- 
tion, in which he has completely revised the 
earlier works, directing more of his attention 
to the young man rather than the boy. In order 
to accomplish this viewpoint, he has added six 
entirely new chapters which apply largely to 
later teen age and maturity. While much of 
this book is written in the second person ad- 
dressed to the young man, parents and teachers 
should not fail to read it through and through. 

The book is well illustrated with anecdotes 
and real life situations. Numerous line draw- 
ings also help to catch the young man’s inter- 
est. The reader is introduced to the volume 
by a story of Dan’s present, past, and future. 
This is followed by twenty-one chapters which 
cover such pertinent subjects as family rela- 
tions, friendships, organization experience, per- 
sonal finances, health, maturity, life work, edu- 
cation, marriage, and how the future begins 
with the present. Chapter titles are designed 
to attract the attention, and the manner in 
which each subject is treated with illustrations 
and wisdom-bearing counsel holds the interest. 

Normally, a boy wants to have friends, he 
wants to get along, and he wants to be a suc- 
cess. As he grows up he should take a deeper 
interest in the affairs of society. He should 
develop confidence, take on responsibility, take 
part in activities, learn to understand girl 
friends, learn how to conduct meetings, get 
enough sleep, learn how to hunt a job, hold one, 
find a life philosophy; these, and many other 
important topics are discussed in detail and 
summarized with sound advice. 

Secondary schools will find this book an ex- 
cellent instrument in character training. A 
bibliography which covers many specific phases 
of allied interest to boys’ problems is included 


and should be a great aid to the wide awake 
counselor. 
MARTIN D. FETHEROLF 


Frankford High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Sociology. By Emory S. Bogardus. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. 598. $4.50. 
This textbook, the third edition under the 

present title, is in reality the eighth edition of 

Professor Bogardus’ Introduction to Sociology, 

first published in 1913. An adequate review, 

therefore, would involve at least some comment 
on nearly four decades of American sociological 

thinking. Since this is impossible in the im- 

mediate context, only a few of the salient char- 

acteristics of the present volume will be 
mentioned. 

All of the materials, on the premise that 
sociology is primarily “the study of the ways 
in which social groups function,” are arranged 
under sixteen chapter headings, each making 
use of the term group. These range from the 
family group to the racial group, from group 
change to group processes, and so on. While 
many will argue that this older concept of 
sociology is artificially contrived and thus 
quarrel with the relevance of a discussion of 
fascism in the chapter on the occupational 
group, or with the critique of radio under the 
heading of the educational group, the device 
has the advantage of consistency of arrange- 
ment and format. This, however, raises the 
question of content. 

On this latter point the volume may be said 
to suffer even though it is designed for use in 
the underclass years. It follows the evolutionary 
dogma of social change proceeding inevitably 
from the tribal hordes to One World, and the 
concept of cultural relativism receives a severe 
blow when the reader is confronted by such 
statements as “the monogamic family alone 
produces the highest type of altruistic love.” 
And one also finds difficulty in reconciling the 
exhortation that “the need for world planning 
was never greater than now” with the senti- 
ment that when a traveler finds himself enter- 
tained in a group “whose standards are lower 
than his own, he must decide whether to offend 
his hosts or to stand by his own ideals.” 

The volume, furthermore, contains many 
dubious statements of “fact,” reflective of its 
point of view, such as that alcohol is a poison 
—which ‘“‘seems to affect the generative organs 
and even the germ cells.” 

Despite such obvious shortcomings, this book, 
infused as it is with humanitarianism and the 
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spirit of good-will, may have a real place in 

these troubled times. The only difficulty here 

lies in reconciling this approach with the claim 

that “sociology is growing more scientific.” 
JOHN W. RILEY, JR. 

Department of Sociology 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


John M’Coy, His Life and His Diaries. By 
Elizabeth Hayward. New York: The Ameri- 
can Historical Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. xvi, 
493. Illus., chart, map, bibliography, index. 
$5.00. 

The subject of this interesting biography was 
one of the pioneers in the early history of In- 
diana. He was a leader in education, Indian 
missions and other progressive movements of 
the Baptist denomination, at a time when the 
advocacy of such projects was generally un- 
popular. 


Drawing upon materials widely scattered and 
almost unavailable, the author traces the major 
events and incidents in the life of the M’Coy 
family, from the time they emigrated from 
Ireland in the 1730’s, until John’s death in 
1859. This whole account forms less than one- 
fourth of the entire book. One of the most in- 
teresting chapters contains a description of the 
M’Coy “Madstone.” The rest of the volume is 
devoted to John M’Coy’s Diary. 


The author is quite generous in her expres- 
sions of appreciation to the many persons and 
institutions which have aided her in the collec- 
tion of materials. While a very extensive bibli- 
ography is included, it appears to the reviewer 
that many of the titles listed are of little or 
limited significance. Over twenty pages are 
devoted to rather copious notes. The five illus- 
trations are well executed. 


The general format of the book is good. It 
is to be regretted, however, that so many typo- 
graphical errors appear, which would indicate 
poor proofreading. However, the shortcom- 
ings of the biography may well be overlooked 
in this labor of love by an amateur historian. 
The author’s style is interesting, although she 
often digresses far beyond the bounds of rea- 
sonableness, which tends to weaken the general 
effect. The whole might have been improved 


— 


by the deletion of much extraneous material. 
There is, nevertheless, a real place for such a 
biography. Men such as John M’Coy have 
formed the real backbone of our American 
tradition. 

I. GEORGE BLAKE 
Head, Department of History 
Franklin College 
Franklin, Indiana 


Europe in Our Time—1914 to the Present. By 
Robert Ergang. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1948. Pp. xxi, 732. $5.50. 

This book surveys the changing, restless 
scene of Europe from 1914 to 1948. The author 
attempts to give the reader an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the history of our time. 

The book is divided into four main headings 
each having further subdivisions. 

The book is clean cut, up to date and well 
organized. The introductory sections of the 
chapters sketch briefly the broad historical 
trends which are developed in detail later in 
the book. 

Dr. Ergang emphasizes the vital trends and 
events of the last thrity-five years with care 
and objectivity. He clarifies with unusual skill 
the intricate patterns of contemporary history 
against the background of swift moving events. 
The author reveals an _ easy-to-comprehend 
style, and there is an excellent bibliography and 
comprehensive index. 

Numerous pictures and _ illustrations are 
found throughout the book. 

This book is an interesting, well written, 
scholarly work and deserves the consideration 
not only of students of history and educators, 
but of all who are interested in the complexities 
of our changing world. 

IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 

Graham Junior-Senior High School 

Mount Vernon, New York 


New Zealand Through American Eyes. By 
Frances Norene Ahl. Boston: The Christo- 
pher Publishing House, 1948. Pp. 189. $2.50. 
The notorious deficiency of the American in 

the knowledge of geography has been gradually 

remedied in recent years by a growing stream 
of geographical studies, especially in the field 
of political geography. Although this little book 
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is not, strictly speaking, a straight study in 
geography, it certainly will be of great help to 
those interested in the ecological aspects of New 
Zealand. The author presents, with a delightful 
style, her people in a simple and straightfor- 
ward language. telling us of a 3,000-mile jour- 
ney over the length and breadth of the Island 
from the city of Auckland to Rotorua and other 
parts of the country. Good are the portions 
covering the mores and folkways of the people. 
The student of government and history will 
appreciate especially the first two chapters, 
“Early Days in New Zealand,” and “Pioneer of 
Social Democracy,” and the last one, “Postwar 
Problems and Interests,” all of which are ex- 
cellent surveys of the internal and international 
political and social aspects of New Zealand. 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


History of Chinese Society: (Liao 925-1125). 
By Karl A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia-Sheng. 
New York: American Philosophical Society. 
Distributed by the Macmillan Company, 
1949. Pp. xv, 752. Index. Maps and illustra- 
tions. Chinese, Japanese and Western bibli- 
ographies. $12.50. 


This magnificent volume is the first of a pro- 
jected series that will make available to western 
readers some of the vast store of China’s cul- 
tural and institutional heritage contained in her 
twenty-four dynastic histories. It represents 
the collaboration of a considerable group of 
experts on Chinese history who have applied 
modern techniques of critical historical scholar- 
ship in their editorial work. They have estab- 
lished the highest standards in presenting a 
complete institutional history of a limited peri- 
od when China was under domination of a 
foreign conqueror. The effort enlisted the co- 
operation of various branches of Sinology with 
each other and with different branches of Ori- 
ental research. It involved the comparison and 
integration of literary sources with archaeologi- 
cal materials. It necessitated the utilization of 
many disciplines concerned with study of man, 
such as social history, anthropology, economics 
and political science. The actual core of the 
work is a carefully annotated translation of the 


Liao (or Ch’itan) History. It is greatly simpli- 
fied by division into sixteen topical sections 
such as social organization, finance and taxa- 
tion, commerce, industry, governmental organi- 
zation, military affairs, pastoralism and agri- 
culture. In addition to a very thorough and in- 
forming general introduction, each section of 
the study is preceded by a special introduction 
to the topic under consideration. 


The significance of the Liao History which is 
presented herewith is that this dynasty estab- 
lished patterns of control and cultural adjust- 
ment which were followed with modifications 
by three subsequent dynasties of conquest, the 
Chin (Jurchen), the Yuan (Mongol) and the 
Ch’ing (Manchu), the latter being the last of 
China’s imperial dynasties, 1644-1912. 

The result is a study in acculturation and 
shows how a basically nomadic, pastoral cul- 
ture was modified to fit into a state that em- 
braced both herdsman and sedentary farmers. 
Perhaps the most significant contribution made 
by the volume is to disprove the absorption 
theory so vigorously presented by Chinese his- 
torians in their efforts to demonstrate the com- 
plete superiority of their culture. Far from 
being assimilated by their Chinese subjects 
the Ch’itan conquerors continued to maintain 
the center of their political and military power 
beyond the Great Wall and, while they bor- 
rowed numerous cultural elements from the 
Chinese, they continued to adhere to their typi- 
cally tribal and military organizations and to 
pursue their time-honored pastoral pursuits. 
In short they refused to acept the Chinese way 
of life and continued to live apart from the 
Chinese townsmen and peasants. Nevertheless 
the two societies with vastly different cultural 
ideas and values did continue to co-exist with 
the same political and social framework. It 
was symbiosis, not fusion, of the empire’s two 
most important nationalities. 


The Liao history contains numerous ex- 
amples of this duality of institutions. For in- 
stance, there was the continued dependence up- 
on the horse which represented not only a valu- 
able form of wealth but the principal basis of 
military power, which relied upon mounted 
soldiery. 


The fermented milk of the mare also provided 
the Ch’itans with their principal source of 
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nourishment, a food which was very distasteful 
to the Chinese. The Ch’itans never fully under- 
stood the agricultural pursuits of the sedentary 
Chinese, and even after two hundred years the 
Liao empire was basically pastoral. Irrigation 
and flood prevention by dikes were of little con- 
cern to the mounted Ch’itan overlords. Indeed 
such works might interfere with the free move- 
ment of their cavalry. 

Duality in government and administrations 
was maintained. The Ch’itan North was gov- 
erned according to its national tribal system 
while the southern section was administered 
in accordance with Chinese customs and tradi- 
tions. Similarly Ch’itans were not allowed to 
compete in the Chinese examinations and in the 
llth century a father was punished by two 
hundred lashes for permitting his son to do 
so. 

Duality is seen in the matter of dress, al- 
though Ch’itan officials in the southern or 
Chinese section were allowed to wear Chinese 
clothes. But this only emphasized the difference 
in costume between the Ch’itan North with its 
national dress and the Chinese South. So too, 
intermarriage was limited to Ch’itan individu- 
als who held Chinese offices. The Ch’itan script 
continued to be used in administering the tribal 
affairs of the North and was used by the suc- 
ceeding Chin or Jurchen dynasty. Likewise 
the legal system was dual in its application 
with discrimination against the Chinese. 


On the other hand the Liao empire was in- 
escapably influenced by the Chinese pattern. 
Chinese implements and instruments such as 
carriages, musical instruments and water 
clocks were taken over. Weavers, silversmiths, 
iron workers, ship builders and other artisans 
were imported to introduce their crafts. Tombs 
and temples and decorative designs of all sorts 
were faithfully copied from the Chinese, “Thus 
the Ch’itan, while preserving the basic features 
of their pastoral life, were ready to incorporate 
many elements of the more advanced civiliza- 
tion of the peoples they had conquered.” A pat- 
tern was set for later conquest dynasties. None 
of them was “absorbed.” 

Obviously the Liao History is a highly speci- 
alized work of importance only to those who 
have more than a casual or passing interest in 
Chinese history. But because of the very un- 


usual nature of the compilation, containing as 
it does large segments of a dynastic history 
dating back a thousands years and made ayail- 
able in English, it deserves a place in every ref- 
erence library. All in all it is a superb example 
of Chinese historiography. 


W. M. GEWEHR 
University of Maryland 
College Hill, Maryland 


A Man Called White. By Walter White. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1948. Pp. xliii, 389. 
$3.75. 


This is an autobiography of a man who chose 
to remain a Negro and perform a tremendous 
work for his race although he could have 
“passed” as a white and done nothing for his 
own people. As a result of his decision, society 
will benefit and his book will rank as one of 
the most important works on race relations 
that has been written in this field in this gener- 
ation. 


This book will reveal to the reader a new 
slant on items and articles that were read in 
newspapers and magazines from time to time 
during the past twenty-five years and were ac- 
cepted by readers as the true reporting of the 
account. The narratives by the author are ac- 
curately portrayed and presented in such an in- 
teresting manner that it is difficult for the 
reader to lay the book aside. 


The outstanding feature of the book is that 
it tells the story of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People from 
its formation in 1909 to the present day. It tells 
the dramatic und historically important story 
of lynchings, race riots, discrimination in 
schools and the denial of civil rights and cul- 
tural opportunities to Negroes. Prominent 
names are mentioned of people high in power 
and the position that they have taken on the 
issue of the world’s most disturbing problem. 


The reader will also gain a knowledge of the 
other side of the picture, the story behind the 
stand which President Truman supported prior 
to the Democratic Convention and the split in 
the Democratic party before the election held 
in November of 1948. 


Every well informed teacher regardless of 
her subject field should read this book for the 
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information and facts that can be obtained 
from the book and aid in developing a new 
viewpoint on one of the very important social 
problems confronting us today. 


HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 


PAMPHLETS 


Popular Pamphlet Series. Published by the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 123 W. 43rd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. The pamphlet is 
published bimonthly and specializes in pre- 
senting information on events in the Far 
East and Pacific areas. Price: 25 cents per 
copy. 

The Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
320 New Center Building, Detroit 2, Michigan, 
has published a handsomely illustrated booklet, 
replete with photographs, charts, and maps to 
commemorate the production of 100 million 
motor vehicles in the United States between 
1893 and 1948. This account of mass production 
may be obtained free by applying to the above 
mentioned address. 

A series of radio round table discussions 
published in pamphlet form dealing with both 
domestic and foreign problems may be obtained 
by writing to: University of Chicago Round 
Table, University of Chicago 37, Illinois. Price: 
10 cents per copy. 

Constructive Discipline. By Alma H. Jones. The 
American Institute of Family Relations. 
5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, Cal- 
ifornia. Price: 15 cents. 

Good suggestions for parental discipline of 
children. Supplementary reading for unit on 
family. 

The Struggle for Lasting Peace. By Trygve 
Lie. United Nations Special Service Division, 
Lake Success, New York. Free. 

A record of United Nations achievements. 
Ten Years of Civie Education in Connecticut 

Schools. Curriculum Laboratory Bulletin, 

Number 18, Connecticut State Department 

of Education. Hartford, Connecticut. Free 

upon application. 

Part of the Bulletin describes the centering 
of basic subject matter about concepts and 
themes similar to the seven basic questions of 
the Philadelphia Senior High School Course 
of Study in Social Studies. 


First in Flight. Prepared by the Curtis Wright 


Corporation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 


An interesting history of the aeroplane in- 
dustry, free upon application. 


ARTICLES 


“Teach Democracy in all 
Courses,” Civic Training, 


Studies 


Social 
Volume XVII, 
number 19, February 7-11, 1949. 


“United States Responsibilities Cover the 
World,” Our Times. Volume XIV, number 19, 
February 7, 1949. 

“The Senate Looks at the Filibuster,” Every 
Week. Volume XV, number 19, February 7, 
1949. 

A fine description of the filibuster, tracing 
the history of this minority weapon from 1841 
to the present time. 

“Ninth Grade Social Studies,” by Harold L. 
3itting, Social Education, Volume XIII, 
number 2, February, 1949. 

An interesting account of a cooperative 
enterprise in building a social studies curric- 
ulum for the ninth grade. 

“Mansion on the Potomac,” by Earl W. Morrill, 
Buick Magazine, Volume 10, number 8, Feb- 
ruary, 1949. 

An interesting description of the history of 
Washington’s home at Mount Vernon, Virginia. 
“Political and Economic Conditions in Scandi- 

navian Countries,” by Eric C. Bellquist. 

Foreign Policy Reports, May 15, 1948. 

Special section devoted to conditions in 
Norway. 

“America’s Leading Negro University,” by 
Henry F. and Katherine Pringle. Saturday 
Evening Post. February 19, 1949. 

A description of Howard University, of 
Washington, D. C. 

“Country Unafraid,” by Quentin Reynolds, 
Collier’s, November 6, 1948. 

The author says that the Norwegian people 
are prepared to fight for their independence. 


GENERAL TOPICS 


A series of thirty-nine pamphlets on our 
National Parks has been prepared by the Na- 
tional Park Service, Washington, D. C.; De- 
partment of Interior. These pamphlets may be 
obtained free upon application and vary in 
length from four to thirty pages; they would 
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be very valuable additions to social studies 
classroom libraries. 

The American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th Street, Phila. 2, Pa., have pre- 
pared a pamphlet for teachers entitled, 
“Toward Fellowship with God and Man” by 
Harold Chance. This pamphlet sets forth a way 
to personal and international peace through 
the development of a new and deeper sense of 
fellowship. 

Headline Series, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York. 
Number 68—Dollars, Goods and Peace—March, 

1948. 

Number 72—Problems Facing Israel—Novem- 

ber-December, 1948. 

Number 69—Does Our Foreign Policy Make 

Sense—May-June, 1948. 

Number 71—Socialism in Western Europe— 
September-October, 1948. 


Every social studies department should in- 
clude the following handy reference books in 
its department library: 

The Reference Shelf. A series of books pre- 
senting articles on all sides of current contro- 
versial issues. Price: $1.50 per volume. 

Representative American Speeches. An an- 
nual volume containing some thirty speeches 
of representative speakers in the United States. 
Price: $1.50. 

University Debater’s Annual. Contains re- 
ports of representative types of debates, forums 
and round-table discussions. Price: $2.50. 

The books are published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 
52, N. Y. 


CURRENT PUBLICATICNS RECEIVED 
The Psychology of Social Classes. By Richard 

Centers. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 

University Press, 1949. Pp. xii, Appendix iv, 

244, $3.50. 

A thorough and informative discussion on 
the subject of classes in American society. 
The Pollsters: Public Opinion, Politics, Demo- 

cratic Leadership. By Lindsay Rodgers. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949. Pp. xx, 

239. $2.75. 

A wise and witty report on the fallacies and 
pretensions of pollsters. 


The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer. The Library 
of Living Philosophers, Volume 6. Edited by 
Paul Arthur Schilpp. Evanston, Illinois: 
Library of Living Philosophers, Northwest. 
ern University, 1949. Pp. xviii, 936. $6.00, 
One of the most successful attempts at con- 

ducting philosophical discussion. 

Helping Handicapped Children in School. By 
Edward William Dolch. Champaign, Illinois: 

‘The Garrard Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 349. $3.50, 

A timely book on an important subject. 

The United States since 1865. By Louis M. 
Hacker, Benjamin B. Kendrick, and Helene 
S. Zahler. Fourth Edition. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. xl, 
739. $5.00. 

Few if any textbooks of college level rival 
this in space devoted to such topics as philan- 
thropy, religion, learning, the arts, taste, the 
influence shaping opinion and ideas in Amer- 
ican life. 

Roots of Political Behavior. Introduction to 
Government and Politics. By Richard Carlton 
Snyder and H. Hubert Wilson. New York: 
American Book Company, 1949. Pp. xii, 694. 
$5.25. 

A college text written to provide for an in- 
troductory course in political science. 

A Practical Handbook For School Counselors. 
By Clifford E. Erickson. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1949. Pp. vi, 224. 
$3.00. 

This volume contains helpful information for 
counselors, teachers, and administrators. 
Child Growth and Development. By Elizabeth 

B. Hurlock. New York: The McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, 1949. Pp. xviii, 374. $2.60. 

A new textbook for high school course in the 
Home Economics Curriculum. 

The World of the Middle Ages. By John L. La- 
Monte. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. xli, 827. $5.50. 

This book attempts to find a middle path in 
bringing forth the main problems that have 
contributed to our development. 

The Record of Mankind. By A. Wesley Roehm, 
Morris R. Buske, Hutton Webster, Edgar B. 
Wesley. Boston, Massachusetts: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1949. Pp. xxiii, 744. $3.60. 


A history text that can be used in ancient, 
medieval or modern history courses. 
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